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EDITORIALS 


Nowhere has the American radical movement shown its 
bankrupcy more clearly than in its attitude towards the war. While 
the movement as a whole is not exactly supporting the war, it is 
doing virtually nothing to oppose it, and there are elements, like 
the Social Democrats and the Stalinists who outdo the professional 
militarists in their enthusiasm for bloodshed. However, the phen- 
omenon of patriotic ‘radicalism’ which identifies the cause of 
humanity with a military victory for one side or another in even 
the most blatently imperialistic war, is not a new thing, and a certain 
amount of such shallow rationalizing is only to be expected. It is 
among the groups which before Pearl Harbor were earnestly de- 
nouncing the war and fighting against American participaticn thet 
one now finds cause for disillusionment. Without any notable 
exceptions, these pecple, once so fiery in their condemnations of 
war and militarism, confine themselves to criticizing the condict 
of the war—the treatment cf the Japanese in California, the 
absense of democratic war aims, the Indian debacle, the regimen- 
tation of labor—in general, all those things which they themselves 
predicted would be the results of America’s entry and tke pro- 
longation of the conflict. These abuses are undeniably serious and 
should be condemned, but, as their present critics used to fpeirt 
out, they are the inevitable conccmitants of total war itself. To 
imply that they could somehow be eliminated, end the war te 
conducted in the interests of the common man is not enly unreal- 
istic but to a considerable degree dangercus. 

It is hardly possible that all these people really believe in 
their present position. Many of them are probably afraid of being 
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considered pro-enemy—as they would surely be accused were they 
to come out in favor of stopping the war. Others are perhaps 
anxious to avoid being sent to prison. Some may be waiting for a 
more adventitious opportunity before showing their hand. But 
whatever the reason, it is painfully obvious that something has 
happened to the American Left since the first World War, when 
Debs, Emma Goldman, and hundreds of other socialists, anarchists, 
and syndicalists went to jail rather than acquiese in any way. 

Undoubtedly much of this timidity has its origin in the appalling 
record of radicalism during the past thirty years. So many ‘inevit- 
able’ developments simply have not developed, and so many op- 
portunities have been bungled, that it is only natural that the 
present-day radical should lack the faith in his cause that existed 
a generation ago. The terrible lesson of the Russian Revcluticn 
cannot fail to give pause to anyone who would “turn the imperialist 
war into a civil war.” The weak and disorgan'zed condition cf the 
world socialist movement does not encouraae belief in the likelitced 
of international working-class solidarity in the near future. The 
courage of the modern radical may be commensurate with his cen- 
victions, but his convictions are not very strong. Moreover, techniques 
of suppression and subjugation have improved considerably since 
the old days, and one is therefore runnirg a greeter risk in stickirg 
his neck out. Nevertheless, unless the “vanguard of humanity” can 
racover its voice and its self-confidence, there is little hope for 
the future. Now as never before the world is in need of men 
who can stand apart from the status quo end by their example 
give new determination to the confused and discouraged workers. 
Tha cause of human freedom and equality is denger of being 
completely destroyed by the all en.bracing despctism which the 
war is bringing to fruition on both sides. There are still certain 
differences between the two camps, of course—England and the 
United States have retained sufficient demccracy to be preferable 
to the Axis. But even if our democratic rights were perfectly secure 
—which they are not—England and the United States are not 
the United Nations. Stalinist Russia and Kuomintang China are 
among the bloodiest totalitarian dictatorships in the world with 
records of brutality and oppression which surpass even the mon- 
strous crimes of the Axis. 

In the underground movements in Europe exists the cre force 
which can be said to be acting in the interests cf the cemmcn 
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people. But these militants are in constant danger of being com- 
promised by the governments of the United Nations who are in a 
position to render them much needed assistance. These governments 
have no interest in furthering the cause of human brotherhood. 
For them the underground is a welcome, if rather dubious ally in 
the war against the Axis, and they are doing their best to use it 
as an ally, while taking every precaution that it will not be turned 
against them. We can be sure that the militants of the underground 
are fully aware of the dangers involved in collaborating with the 
Allied governments but the unsophisticated masses are more easily 
duped. As long as the radicals in the United Nations accept the 
war, or at least do not oppose it openly, the feople in the con- 
quered countries can easily be led to believe that the cause of the 
United Nations is their cause and socialism will once again be 


defaulted. 


Opposition to both cames in the war, in the interest of the 
third camp in all countries, need not mean an advocacy of civil 
war. As a matter of fact, organized warfare in ary form can never 
serve the true interests of the common people. Militarism hes its 
own laws, regardless of the use to which it is ostensibly put and these 
tend to cancell out any immediate benefits to the people that 
may result from a military victory. ‘Military necessity’ covers a 
multitude of sins, and ence its peculiar Icegic is accepted ideals have 
a way of being forgotten. It is the arbitrary, brutal and essentially 
anti-democratic methods which have been proven by history to be 
the most successful for winning wars, and since the purpose of 
fighting a war is to win, it does not take very long for libertarian 
scruples to give way to ‘practical considerations.’ An efficiently 
conducted war requires a highly centralized authority, and no matter 
how democratic the professed aims of the war may be, this cen- 
tralization always results in a high degree of social stratification 
after the war is over. The American Civil War, for example, while 
it did secure certain immediate gains for the common people, esp- 
ecially the Homestead Acts which granted cheap land in the west 
to anyone who would work it, also fastened the rule of the Federal 
Government upon the country and the dominance of the capitalist 
class over the Federal Government, which in the long run nullified 
these benefits. Much the same thing happened in the French and 
Russian Revolutions: ‘military necessity ccr relled a rigidly centralized 
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administration which was so firmly entrenched when the war ended 
that it could not be removed, and eventually it destroyed all the 
popular gains. 

The subjugated peoples have powerful weapons at their disposal 
—the strike, sabotage, the boycott, all the forms of direct action, 
violent and non-violent, and the less tangible but no less potent 
weapon of fraternization. The underground militants of Europe have 
shown themselves adept at using these weapens, and with them 
there is no doubt that the the people are fully capable of over- 
throwing their conquerors. It is absurd to sey that since they ere not 
as well armed as their oppressors, they are helpless. The exan pie 
of Ireland in the early 1920's shows what a poorly armed populace 
can do against the armed might of a great Empire when the spirit 
of resistance is high. But the common rfeorle can benefit cnly if 
their victory is achieved by themselves, acting quite ccnscicusly in 
their own interests, and nct under orders from any sort of elite, 
whether the representatives of a government in exile or of a new 
government yet to be established. 
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ASST. MGR. BAFINKIN 


ROBERT LOWRY 


The extra salesman ran into the stockroom after the extra 
salesgirl, and right after both cf them ran little fatbottcmed 
Asst. Mgr. Bafinkin, his eyes big with what he expected to see. 

First the extra salesgirl came out, then the extra salesman, 
and right after both of them Mr Bafinkin. 

And don’t let me catch you back there again, | don’t care if 
you both have to look for size nine, you should do it one at a 
time. SOMEBODY HAS TO BE OUT HERE TAKING CARE 
OF THESE CUSTOMERS! Mr Bafinkin, Assistant only to Mr 
Kaplan, shouted. 

And wasn’t it true? 

Mr Bafinkin folded his mouth back into shape under his black 
mustache and glared about him. 

For Mr Kaplan wasn’t here today and HE was in charge. 

Nobody in the Men’s Dept. was scared of him but he was a 
little bit ascared cf himself and he always shouted that much 
louder so nobody would find out. 

, When Mr Kaplan was here his place was more secure. 

Mr Kaplan was a man of tremendous energy who loved to 
see the goods get sold, and used to run up and down the aisles 
seeing that every customer was waited on, every shirt in place, 
plenty of stock on the tables. 

lt was Mr Bafinkin’s duty to run after him, and shoot off here 
and there in many directions on errands when Mr Kaplan shouted 
over his shoulder at him. And to have plenty of paper and pencils 
ready because ideas were constantly zooming through Mr Kaplan's 
head and plopping out of his mouth like rabbits. 

Mr Bafinkin wrote all of Mr Kaplan’s ideas down on little 
bits of paper and put the bits into his ccat pocket. 

Mr Kaplan was just a plain-sized man though with a potbelly 
—neither fat nor thin. Mr Bafinkin though was fat. 

He was sensitive about being fat, was constantly afraid the 
clorks would remark on it, and becught his cuits tco bio, so they 
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were baggy in back, like someone who has been losing weight. 

Now, today Mr Kaplan was away and Mr Bafinkin was in charge- 

He tried running up and down the aisles in imitation of Mr Kaplan. 

He tried to throw orders all round the place, at all the help, 
just like Mr Kaplan did. 

But somehow his orders always got to be personal. 

He couldn't help insulting people it seemed, and they never took 
what he said in the right spirit. He was only trying to be like Mr Kaplan. 

They always said something back to him, nastier than him. 

Just as ‘when he'd run into the stockroom after the extra 
salesman and the extra salesgirl. 

He heard the extra salesgirl say afterwards to Mrs Jupiter, 
“We got to do our work and that egg interferes. Is it always like 
this around here?” 

But he had only been doing his duty, thought Mr Bafinkin 
righteously. 

1 have only done my duty. 

How did | know what they wanted to go into that stockroom for? 

How did | know it was for Merchandise? 

But he felt funny. 

He felt better next day when Mr Kaplan came back. 

Then he knew his rightful place and ran up and down the aisles 
of the Men’s Dept. saying Yes Mr Kaplan, No Mr Kaplan, Right away 
Mr Kaplan, I’ve already left to carry out your orders Mr Kaplan. 

As efficient as anything, even though his suit was baggy and 
h's pants kept settling down on his hips. 

But he was justified shortly afterwards. His whole way of life 
and attitude stamped with approval. 

At least there is SOME satisfaction in work. If you just let 
things take their course. 

And they usually did, thought Mr Bafinkin, pursing his lips. 

Business was good that year after the Holidays so the extra 
salesman and the extra salesgirl were kept on. 

But before the end of the month the extra salegirl didn’t 
come to work anymore. 

She married the extra salesman and stayed home all day waitir.g 
for him. 

There is SOME satisfaction in life anyhew, Mr Bafinkin 
thought, satisfied. 

Size nine me eye. 


THE MYTH OF AUTOMATIC 
PROGRESS 


H. R. CANTINE, JR. 


The theory of progress, as an automatic and universal principle, 
arose in the nineteenth century, as a result of the expansion of 
capitalist production. In earlier times, history had been treated as 
a mere chronology of events, leading nowhere in particular. It took 
the smug self-satisfaction of the fully matured bourgecis mind to 
conceive that all development in the past had been but the gradual 
unfolding of —Bourgeois society. This is not to say that all believers 
in progress were apologists for capitalism. There were many who 
rejected the simple view that human felicity had at last been 
attained with the triumph of industrialism. Hcwever, it is important 
to note, that these liberal and radical ‘progressives’ accepted the 
bourgeois premise that all history had been working upward toward 
the existing society, which was the most perfect form of society 
yet to be achieved. They parted company only in their view of the 
final culmination, which they projected into the future. In short, 
they went the bourgeoisie one better, without disputing their basic 
contention. 

It is generally assumed that the discovery of the principle 
of organic evolution was the primary factor in the development of 
the idea of progress. If the animal kingdom had evolved from simple 
unicellular life to such highly complicated species as man, it would 
appear to follow logically that this same principle applied to human 
society as well. This view, however, overlooks the fact that many 
of the exponents of human progress rejected the idea of organic 
evolution. Moreover, the theory of evolution had no moral impli- 
cations. It merely asserted that there had been a development from 
simple to complex, without implying that the complex forms were 
necessarily batter. It is not impossible that the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis itself was first suggested by the technical advance of the 
period, and later checked against nature. 

The original theory of progress, which is still current among 
the more complacent members of the capitalist class. with minor 
variations, ran something as follows. The human race, in its early 
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days, had been sluggish and unenterprising with few wants which were 
easily satisfied. However, from time to time an abnormal individual 
would arise, with the ‘vision’ to conceive of a fuller life than his 
fellows, and would introduce new ideas and devices to ‘improve’ 
the lot of mankind. Once such improvements had been made they 
became part of the human heritage, and a return to the crude old 
way of doing things was not only absurd, but impossible. Thus, by 
degrees, the race had climbed out of its primeval sloth, until it 
had at last surmounted the pinnacle of nineteenth century culture. 
Those peoples who had not managed to climb so high were a priori 
inferior to the European ‘culture bearers,’ and it was the sacred 
duty of the latter to introduce the blessings of civilization to them. 
These ‘inferior’ peoples were depicted as living at levels of culture 
through which ‘civilized man’ had passed scme millenia ago, ard 
quite unlike the Noble Savace of the eighteenth century they 
were brutish, filthy and miserable, continually oppressed by all kinds 
of superstitious fears and absurd fetishes. Only by acquiring the 
material accoutrements of civilization cculd they be rescued from 
this sorry condition, since material wealth was the basis of all 
advancement, and man was more civilized in direct proportion to the 
number of objects he had at his disposal. Thus, the apologists of slav- 
ery in the South argued that they were dcing the negro a great favor 
by ‘liberating’ him from the terrors and miseries of life in Africa. 

The liberal and radical theorists of progress, coming a little 
later and with rather keener vision for the imperfections of actual 
nineteenth cencury society, made certain minor alterations in the 
hypothesis. They saw the contemporary world as perfect except for 
certain ‘barbaric carry-overs’ which would have to be eliminated 
before true civilization cculd be achieved. The nature cf these 
barbarisms varied enormously; each school of reform having its own 
particular bias, Prohibitionists saw the Millenium in the abolition 
of alcoholic beverages; Socialists of the Fabian type in efficient 
government planning; Marxists in the expropriation of the capitalist 
class; and there were various schocls of money reform, each of 
which considered their pet reform the one missing prerequisite fer 
perfection. But no matter how much they differed as to details, 
all these tendencies shared the same essential view. Not only did 
they accept the bourgeois premise that all previous history was 
but a prelude their era, but they were convinced that the conditions 
for total perfection were easily attainable and soon to be achieved, 
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They could find little room for improvement in the world and re- 
garded such improvement inevitable. 

The first World War dealt a body blow to the theory of 
progress from which it never completely recovered. The ‘progressives’ 
had generally assumed that war was something belonging to the 
past, or to remote and as yet uncivilized regions of the globe. 
To be sure, most of them quickly recovered their self-assurance, 
and explained the war as the ‘last war,’ necessary to eradicate the 
few remaining vestiges of barbarism from mankind. Even so, the 
shocking realization that the ‘red-eyed savage’ lurked so near to 
the surface of civilization rendered the easy complacency of the pre- 
war years very difficult to regain, at least for the more sericus 
thinkers. The bourgeoisie recovered most completely, and if anything 
outdid themselves during the Great Prosperity of the twenties in 
singing Hossanahs to Utopia. which had at last come to stay. In 
this they were now joined by the American Prohibitionists who 
had seen the triumph of their panacea, and cculd therefore believe 
that the Golden Age had dawned. 

But a new point of view was beginning to make its appearance. 
Finding its main strength in the generation which had fought the 
war —the ‘last generation — and taking as its prophets the despairirg 
Spengler and the cynical Mencken, this schocl maintained that 
progress was all an illusion, and that the mest fortunate existance 
was that of the lowér animais and the mest primitive savages. 
Instaad of the Millenium they sew a precipice, and they welcomed 
its approach. On the whole, one can say this school went as far 
in the opposite direction as the crude believers in progress went 
in their's. In fact, they tended simply to stand the idea of progress 
on its head. It was primarily an emoticnal reacticn developing out 
of the thwarting of the individual by the war and the increasing 
complexily of modern life. This does not mean, however, that 
there was no truth in any of their contentions. They were cert- 
ainly correct in saying that the contemporary society was headed 
toward destruction, and their views on primitive man were reasonably 
accurate. The more objective anthropoloay of that period was 
ravealing that the terror-ridden brute of the nineteenth century 
conception was at least as far wrong as the Noble Savage cf the 
eighteenth. and that many primitives had made more satisfactory 
adjustments to certain aspects of life than western civilization 
had as yet proved capable. Moreover, what was perhaps more im- 
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portant, the picture of the evolution of human society as a simple 
one-track progression, with the various primitive tribes representing 
early stages in the history of western culture, was discovered to 
be grossly inaccurate. Human society, it was now established, was 
widely diverse, not only in its material achievements but in its 
attitudes as well. 

Then came the depression of the thirties, the rise of Fascism, 
and the second World War, all of which shook the belief in inev- 
itable progress to its foundations and left cracks which couldn’t be 
repaired. Whereas formerly retrogression was believed physically 
impossible, today even the most optimistic grant the possibility of 
a new Dark Age. The bourgeoisie themselves begin to be seriously 
worried and have ‘disccvered’ tha: the masses are capable of 
turning on their ‘benefactors’ and reversing the hitherto one-way 
course of history.* The cult of hopelessness grows rapidly, especially 
among tired radicals who saw their dreams of the future blasted 
by the failures in Russia, Spain and elsewhere: 

i 


At this point, it weuld seem pertinent to re-examine the 
whole idea of progress as cbjectively as possible, and try to 
separate the actual observable facts from the manic-depressive 
reactions. 

Certain fundamental principles are undeniable. Cultural inno- 
vation is, by and large, a cumulative process, and with a minimum 
of material security and memory the total number of objects and 
concepts that any given society possesses is bound to increase. 
Likewise, improvement in material culture are inevitable, by the 
slow process of trial and error. The rough throwing stone gave 
way in the course of centuries to the roughly pointed flint spear 
head, which was obviously more efficient in bringing down game. 
The spear head itself gradually became more streamlined and 
effectively pointed as man gained experience in flint chipping. This 
sort of progress never ceases, as long as such discoveries are 
being constantly checked in performance and the failures weeded 
out. It is the cultural equivalent of natural selection in biology. 
However, we cannot assume from this that all changes in existing 
material objects are necessarily improvements, eny more than we 
can say that all development of species is beneficial. Many species 


+ An interesting recent example of this is the editorial: “Neo-Liberal Illusion: that 
Collectivism is Liberty,” in the Saturcay Evening Fost (Oct. Ic) 
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of animal, like the dinosaurs, developed along lines which turned 
out to be blind alleys and brought about their extinction. The 
same thing can happen in the field of invention. There is a point 
where an increase of skill in making objects can actually detract 
from their efficiency. Thus, in the late Neolithic, the technique 
of flint-chipping had reached such refinement that the spear heads 
became too delicate for proper utility. Man is too much of a 
virtuoso at heart to be content for leng with mere functicnalism, 
and in his efforts to make things which demonstrate his skill, he 
easily loses sight of the use to which they are to be put. 

This weak link in the chain of progress is forever being 
overlooked, and we are all too eager to believe that a new inven- 
tion is better than the old, simply because it is new and ingenicus. 
For instance, to take a recent example, we hear a great deal today 
about the enormous strides the manufacture of synthetic materials 
is making. It is even boasted that it now possible to make furn- 
iture out of carrot pulp, which, if true, is certainly an achievement 
for pure virtuosity— but is carrot pulp easier to come by than the 
wood from which we now make furniture? Such discoveries, as 
often as not, merely complicate life without contributing anything 
really useful. This is one of the main reasons why the simple 
theory of progress has fallen so far short of expectations. Genuine 
progress consists in increasing control over the material universe, 
insofar as it contributes to human well-being. The nineteenth 
century theory of progress, however, takes for granted that any 
new discoveries incvitably benefit men. 

For this reason, most people accept the frustrations and des- 
tructiveness of the Machine Age, assuming them to be unimportant 
‘growing pains’ of an otherwise perfect system of productien. This 
notion is comp/ete!y unfounded. Material invention, left te itself, with- 
out a critical evaluaticn of its value to humanity, has no direction. The 
inventor is far too much wrapped up in his highly specialized pre- 
occupations to give more than a passing theught to the consequences 
of his invention, and even if he recognizes that it may have 
harmful consequences, the demands of his ego usually override 
his conscience. 

A much more dangerous assumption arising cut of the simple 
belief in progress is that human development is unilinear, and that 
even though under certain circumstances it might be diverted, such 
a ‘digression’ would be intrinsically evil. Whatever shortcemines mey 
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exist in the present, runs this line of argument. can be corrected 
only by advancing along the line we have been following—the line 
of ‘progress,’ away from savagery and towards civilization. This idea 
might have been justifiable a hundred years ago, in view of the 
extremely elementary state the science of anthropology had then 
attained. But today, when we have at cur disposal such a vast 
store of information regarding primitive and ancient pecples, only 
an exceptionally ignorant person cculd believe that the accomplish- 
ments of this civilization in all fields were the mest satisfactcry 
ever to be realized. We now know that humen society represerts 
a great range of different pes of development, each with its 
own particular emphases and achievements. The ‘lowest savaces’, like 
the Australian aborigenes, have cerfected more successful teck- 
niques of raising children, for instance, than have most ‘civilized’ 
Europeans. The sccial organization cf the ‘backward’ Eskimo is 
certainly superior to anything in the history cf western civilizaticn 
as far as emotional well-being is concerned. Because our own culture, 
at least durirg the lest two or three centuries, has emphasized 
material development we have tended to regard economic wealth 
as the basic measure of all value, and have failed to see that 
many other pecples, althcugh they lacked our showy appliances, 
had none the less reached a level of civilizaticn in social relations 
to which we can cnly espire. In cur abysmal fatuity we have even 
considered it ‘the white man’s burden’ to bestow the ‘blessings’ 
of our way of life upon these people, frcm so many of whem we 
could have learned*. 

Likewise, we have been inclined to disavcw cur own past, 
blandly assuming that cur pregress in other fields has parelleled 
that cf our technical arts. The Marxists, while deploring the wretched 
inequalities and abuses of capitalism, nevertheless assure us that 
capitalism was en advence cver feudalism and has brought us nearer 
to Utopia. Blirced by their belief in ‘pregress, they are incapable 
of recognizing that such medieval instiluticns es the guilds were 


+ Of course, since practical life is usually zhead cf theory --Dat leest ‘respectatle 
theoty--we have leerned sere things from the benighted heathen, even in cur cwn 
chosen field of mechanical invention. Aa a matter cf fact, it is very unlikely that 
the Industrial Revoluticn cculd have taken plece without certain Lorrcwings frem cur 
‘uncivilized’ neighbors. Thus, the rising bourgeoisie were largely dependent, in eccu- 
muleting their initial capital, upon gunpowder and the mariner’s compass, both cf 
which were invented in the ‘barbaric’ Crient. And the great pcpulation increases in 
western Europe, which provided the proletariat to work the new factories was cnily 
made possible by such ‘new’ foods as the potato, contributed ty tke ‘savege’ Am- 
erican Indian. 
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much closer to real social equality than anything in the world today, 
including the labor movement. And in Russia, the merciless des- 
truction of the essentially cooperative peasant econcmy—resulting 
in millions of deaths from starvation—is described as ‘progressive’ 
since it ‘elevated’ the ‘reactionary’ peasants to the level of 
proletarians. 

MI 

An objective evaluation of our civilization, from the standpoint 
of human well-being, both physical and emotional, shows that many 
of our vaunted modern inventions are of little, if any value. The 
amount of actual labor ‘saved, for example, by many of cur ‘labor- 
saving’ devices, is negligible. The overconfident enthusiasts of 
industrialism, when presentirg their statistics, tend to overlock the 
inferior quality of most machine products, the labor-time needed 
to produce the machines, and the fact that the mass-producticn 
technique has greatly intensified the exploitaticn of laber, by makirg 
it possible for a man to work very fast and, incidentally, wear 
himself out quickly. 

Moreover, it should be cbvicus to any sericus cbserver that 
the great amount cof centralization, with its attendent growth of 
bureaucracy, which medern methceds or production has made necessary 
is leading steadily away from personal freedom. At the same time 
that material abundance for all has beccme at least theoretically 
possible, the capacity of the individual for real satisfaction is being 
continually curtailed. In order to expedite the smooth flow of 
commodities, it has been found essential to reduce the individual 
worker and consumer to automata whose wants and desires fit 
precisely into a prearranged plan. If the human perscnality were 
infinitely adaptable to changed circumstances, this situation might 
not be regrettable except to those who had a nostalgic regard 
for such ‘cultural’ matters es the arts. However, it so happens 
that the human animal is not a guinea pig, and try as he might, 
man has been unable to find real happiness in his Utopia cf 
synthetic plastics and predigested ‘knowledge.’ The gloricus cul- 
mination of the industrial- revolution (at present temporarily post- 
poned, but just wait till the war is won) of which the remaining 
‘progressives’ sing so enthusiastically has made no provisicn fer 
real human needs. It defines the good life solely in terms cf a 
multiplication of those material ‘conveniences’ which in the fast 
have brought little but increased neuroticism to these ‘fortunate’ 


enough to partake of them. 

It is absurd to think that the deep-seated flaws in our system 
of production can be remedied by such superficial expedients as 
changing the methods of conirol, or spreading Plenty out more 
equitably. The whole structure of the system is fundamentally an- 
tagonistic to healthy emotional development, and will have to be 
radically altered before a truly human balance can be restored to 
society. In order to do this many of our so-called blessings will 
undoutedly have to be scrapped. This does not mean, however 
that it is necessary to reverse ‘progress’ and ‘go back’ to a crude, 
uncivilized existence. True progress is not a single-track railroad 
to the Promised Land, but a process, which must be constantly 
checked against nature, and consciously controlled, to keep it from 
running wild, as our civilization has done to such a great extent. 
The nineteenth century has had its day. 


MARXISM VS. SOCIALISM (PART 2) 


HARRY PAXTON HOWARD 


Mythology, it is said, is the logic of imaginative peoples, 
while logic is the mythology of dull peoples. Similarly, cne might 
say that Marxism was the logic of the imaginative Marx, end the 
mythology of his dull followers 

Marx, however, was not particularly imacinetive. There is not 
one single idea in the whole ‘system’ of Marx which wes not for- 
mulated or suggested by previous or contempory writers. Marx, as 
a ‘theorist’ of revolution, collected ideas to ‘prove’ the inevitability 
of the social revolution which many men of his days were thinking 
of. And these ‘Marxian’ ideas, to a remarkable degree, represented 
a throwback from a democratic and progressive viewpoint to a 
reactionary and mystical one. Marx’s economics revived the ‘classical 
economists’ of an early day. His ‘historica} materialism’ consisted 
mainly of misinterpretation of the past and present in the ‘light’, 
of the future. 

The basic conception of the democratic revolution was chat 
men by conscious endeavors could radicelly elter their social en- 


NOTE: Since the first installment of this article infuriated some Marxists, whe 
(unable to make any direct reply) misrepresented my zpproach and attitude. | wish 
to make it clear that my standpoint is that of democratic equalitarianism which 1 
regard as the fundamental basis of socialist democracy; we cbviously get nowhere 
by epprasing Marx from a Marxist viewpoint. It has been asserted that | em ‘pre- 
judiced,’ it being implied (but not stated) thet | wes prejudiced egainst Marx. In 
fact, my prejudices 3! years ego were in favor cf Marx, | being greatly erthused to 
hear that our Socialist triumph was ‘inevitzb’e’ and essured by historical ‘lews.’ My 
subsequent activities, observations, end studies, however, have broken down these 
prejudices in favor of Marx. | have zlso teen accused of trying to blame lzber’s 
tragedies ‘wholly’ upon Marxism, which is another absurdity. My article deals spe- 
cifically with Marxism. But nowhere have | said or implied that Marxism was the 
only force contributing to the counter-revolution against demecracy. 


H.P.H 
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vironment —in a word, that “thought can legislate for society.” 
Marx, following his teacher Hegel, contradicted this in the well- 
known phrase: “lt is not man’s ccnscicusness which determines 
his social environment; it is his social environment which determines 
his consciousness,” Marx, like Hegel, opposed the idealization of 
justice, freedom, and human rights, which put individual conscience 
or idealism above the State and made possible the concepts of 
“natural rights’ and the ‘rights of man.’ The one important diver- 
gence between the two was that Hecel tended to idealize the 
existing Prussian State, while Marx had been converted to the 
idea of a ‘Communist’ State. 

Flowing out of this divergence came a difference in epithets. 
Hegel stamped ethical idealism and the ‘rights of man’ doctrine 
as ‘revolutionary,’ since it endancered the the stability of his Prus- 
sian State. Marx, on the other hand, conceived of his ideal State 
as ‘revolutionary,/ and therefore stamped such social ideals as 
“Freedom, Justice, etc.’ as incipiently counter-revolutionary. Both 
men were fundamentally hostile to the revolutionary democratic 
doctrine of rights: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are 
created equal... endowed... with certain inalienable rights... 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. That whenever any 
Government becomes subversive cf these rights, it is right of 
the people to overthrow it...” 

This doctrine elevated men above the State, the proper function 
of which was declared to be the service of the common man — 
whose judgments were to be decisive. But to Hegel—as to Marx 
after him—loyalty to the State preceded ethical commands. Hegel, 
in his hostility to democratic doctrine, identified ‘rights’ with ‘int- 
erests,’ and declared that all rights were based on interests, and 
all interests flowed from social differentiation within the State 
—a doctrine familiar to us through Marx. It was Hegel, many 
years before Marx, who declared that conflicts of ‘rights’ were 
conflicts of interests, and where there was a collision we must 
look to “war or whatever else it may be to decide not which cf 
the rights maintained by the conflicting parties is the valid cne— 
for both are valid —but to decide which right must give way to the 
other. War must decide this, because both contradictory rights are 
equally valid.” It was the ‘great’ work cf Marx to term this counter- 
revolutionary doctrine ‘revclutionary’ and to secure iis acceptance 
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among influential and sometimes decisive e'ements in the Socialist 
movement. 

In practice, today, this fundamental cleavage between demo- 
cratic and Hegele-Marxian theucht is evidenced in our attitude 
towards Russian Bolshevism and the Soviet State. For those who 
regard this as a true revolution must regard freedem, democracy 
and the rights of man as ‘counter-revcluticnary. Thus we had 
William Henry Chamberlin, in his Bolshevik years, writing of the 
attempted ‘democratic counter-revolution’ in Russia. But to those 
wo priza haman froedom, equality and justice, and put the common 
man above the State, the Bolshevik seizure of power and estab- 
lishment of absolute dictatorship was a counter-revolution against 
democracy. Historically, this counter-revcluticn which started in 
Moscow has since engulfed almost the entire Eurasiastic continent, 
from the English Channel to the Pacific. 

From Hegel, Marx gained an intense antipathy to sccial and 
ethical idealism, a critical hostility to Christianity— which attempted 
to raise individual ethics above the interests cf the State— anda 
conviction thet effective moral rules should nct be derived from 
‘alleged’ principles of absolute justice, but from social practices 
enshrined in the Statexand its traditions. Also from Hegel Marx 
obtained his curious ‘method’——the establishment of a general pol- 
itical principle, and then digging into history for items to give it 
a semblance of plausibility. And further, the ‘dialectic’ method of 
‘contradictions’ —a process by which one can ‘prove’ anything at 
all, which T. Masaryk confessed to be the “veriest hocus-pocus,” 
and Edward Bernstein after long study had to acknowledge “pre- 
vented all consistent analysis of things.”* It was not for nothing 
that Lenin, even in the heat of troglodytic warfare for supreme 
power in Russia, found time to promote a ‘Society of Materialistic 
Friends of the Hegelian Dialectic.’ 

To Marx, as to his teacher Hegel, the ‘process’ was more 
fundamental than the substance of the subject matter at any time. 


*The dialectical method of thesis, antithesis and synthesis can be applied ad lib. 
One might say that Czarist absolutism in Russia was ‘thesis, and Communism its 
‘antithesis, from which came the new ‘synthesis’ of Communist absolutism. Or one 
might take German Nationalism as thesis and Bolshevism as antithesis, and get the 
new synthesis of Hitler's National Bolshevism. One might take American democracy 
as thesis, and Fascist moves in America as antithesis, and get a new synthesis of 
‘Demo-Fascism.’ One might ‘prove’ that Communist absolutism is ‘twentieth century 
democracy,’ that Finnish democracy is Fascism, etc. Anything can be ‘proved’--to 
the satisfaction of believers--by this ‘process of contradictions,’ which disposes of 
contradictions by declaring them to be a constructive social force! 
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For the ‘process’ enabled him to ‘prove’ anything he desired from 
history, and to present it not in terms of actual empirical history, 
but in what his American admirer Sidney Hook terms “the language 
of logical myth.” Marx’s aim was, frankly, to “show the world what 
it is that it must acquire even against its will.” Men might consciously 
desire liberty and equality, the assurance of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, democratic rights and sccial justice, but such 
desires could not determine their destinies, nor the ‘inevitibility’ of 
the Hegelian process. The philosopher Marx, like his aristocratic 
disciple Lenin, believed that (as Sidney Hock has put it) “left to 
itself, the working class would never develop a socialist philosopliy.” 
So Marx and Engels performed the task on behalf of what Marx called 
“a pack of scrofulous, work-worn starving men.” In Engels words, “the 
working-class movement is the heir of classical German philosophy.’* 

Marx, therefore, stepped forth as the Messiah, the Savior of 
a working-class which ‘could not’ save itself. In his formative pericd 
he was deeply influenced by his teacher and friend Bruno Bauer, with 
whom he planned at one time to found an atheist society. Bauer's 
attitude was that adopted by his pupil: Unless an ideal State could 
be had by one grand convulsion, he would have nothing at all. Dr 
Hook has noted that “from his standpoint of theoretical intransi- 
gence, he hurled charges of inconsistency against all those who 
accepted the existing order to be better able to change it. The 
more violent his tirades against authority, the more impatient he 
was with those who had begun to forge from the weapons of criticism 
real weapons of social combat. Unwittingly he became a practical 
social force, giving direct aid to the reactionary tendencies of his 
day even when mouthing the most revolutionary phrases.” His career 
was followed with remarkable fidelity by Marx, and by Marx’s fol- 
lowers. Furthermore, Marx learned the worst side of mass psychology 
from Bauer, who wrote: 

“The masses desire nothing but simple ideas in order to 
avoid the trouble of coming to grips with things; shibboleths to 
settle all matters in advance; high sounding phrases with which 
to silence all criticism.” 

Bauer wrote this critically. He could not foresee that his pupil and 
erstwhile friend would make a name for himself in history by utilizing 
these weaknesses of the most backward ‘masses.’ 


2 At the time Engels wrote this, his ‘working-class movement’ (i.e. Communist move- 
ment) was not even in contact with German working class, as Engels himself recounted 
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Marx learned from others also. From Arnold Ruge, the central 
figure of the Young Hegelians in the struggle for political and 
social democracy, he gained the realization that the arguments for 
atheism were in fact arguments for a new theology, that the doc- 
trine was a ‘negative theology’ and like the established faith had 
its rituals, its dogmas and its orthodoxies. It was in 1843, when 
Marx was a Socialist and an associate of Ruge, that he penned 
the well-known phrase, “Religion is the opium of the people’—— 
with implications which he subsequently opposed. For (as Dr Hock 
has pointed out) “if religicn were the opium of the pecple, the 
necessary precondition cf all criticism weuld be the awakening cf 
the people from their drugged slumbers.” And Marx soon deserted 
this viewpoint, and himself attacked it in tirades against Pauer, 
Max Stirner, snd Ludwig Feuerbach. 

Marx himself, indeed, in a few years established ane atheist 
‘theology’ in the name of ‘historical materialism,’ with its own true 
believers using as everyday terms the words orthodox and heterodex, 
canonization and exegesis, heresy and the ‘Marxist Reformation.’ * 
And this new religion, in Marx's 1843 phrase, meant the ‘druaging’ 
of the people—which in fact was remarkably prophetic, notably in 
Russia. There, Marx’s disciples after seizing power established the 
Marxian creed as the official State religion, enforced by a bloody 
Inquisition and aiming to drug the Russian people into passive ac- 
ceptance of their misery and suffering. It might be said that this 
creed has for a generation cf men served as the ‘opium’ cf the 
Rassian people, and also of millions of others throughout the world, 
obeying the ‘spiritual’ authcrity of Marx’s ‘Vicar’ in Mcscow as con- 
veyed through the Comintern. 

Paris, whither he went in 1843, was intensely ‘educational’ to 
Marx. His personal predilictions drew him not toward the distinctly 
working-class groups—to whem he was completely alien— but tewerd 
the followers of Blanqui, who aimed at a Communist dictatorship. 
Therc he found anti-Semitism linked with ‘revolutionism’ by Blanquisis 
of the type of Toussenel, who was subsequently to write the anti- 
Semitic work: ‘The Jews as the Kings of the Epoch.’ Marx himself 
could be critical of ‘capitalist Jewry,’ since his own father was nct 
a capitalist but a Government official, and had been baptized as a 
Christian; Karl had himself been beptized at the age of six. So he 
was able to write, in the ‘'German-French Year Bock’ of which he 


+ See Sidney Hook’s book, ‘Teward the Understanding of Karl Marx. 
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was co-editor in 1844: 

“The chimerical nationality of the Jew is the nationality of 
the merchant, of the capitalist in general... The modern world 
is Jewish to the marrow of its bones; bourgeois scciety is entirely 
permeated with the Jewish commercial spirit... The guaranty of the 
self-emancipation of our time lies in the emancipatien from com- 
mercialism and money, and consequently from practical, real Jewry.” 

Marx was now reaching a parting of the ways with the demo- 
cratic and liberal elements among the Young Hegelians, with whom 
he had for a time associated himself. With the revolt of the starving 
weavers in Silesia—known to most of us mainly through Hauptmenn’s 
powerful drama — Ruce and his associates moved to organize a 
political party for social reform, to achieve the changes so urgently 
necessary but which the weavers had been unable to attain by the'r 
own unaided efforts. Marx, however, now joined the opresition 
against such efforts at reform, since it would mean alteration of 
“existing social institutions” without striking at the existing State 
— which to Marx was “just the reverse face of existing social 
institutions,” its ‘function’ being the enforcement cf sccial inequality 
which no political attack cculd alter. Marx fevered ‘Socialism, but 
this could not be carried out without ‘revoluticn.’ With this, Marx 
started on his fateful path of opposing all democratic social reforms 
and any attempts to improve the werkers’ lot within ery existing 
society— utilizirg ‘revelutionary’ phrases in the service of reaction. 

Marx was not alone in this. He was now associated with Engels 
and other Communists ard ‘True Sccialists. Mcses Hess, the chief 
theoretician in the German ‘True Socialist’ moverrent and known 
as the ‘Communist rabbi’ had cenveited Engels to Communism, and 
Engels was not only a financial ‘angel’ to the indigent Marx but 
cocperated with him in his actual writings in 1844 —as well as 
‘contacting’ him with Hess who wrote much of ‘Marx’s’ ‘German Ide- 
olagy’ the following year. Marx had already read the French and 
other Utopians, and was now to come under the definitely anti- 
social influence of Max Stirner. 

Stirner, in his brilliant ‘Ego and His Own,’ slepped koth at 
conservative and Communist fetishes with a ‘common sense’ eccism 
which roused Hess, Marx ard other Communists to fury. Marx 
devoted a whole bock (lenger than Stirner’s) to ‘refuting’ the 
anarchist philosopher who ignored the Hegelian ‘process’ and ab- 
stract ‘man’ to talk of actual individual men and their material needs 
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from a viewpoint of hedonistic ‘common sense.’ To the Hegelians 
social philosophy was a matter for professional ‘philosophers’ and 
dialectitians — who made their living by it. But Stirner’s ruthless 
‘realism’ and egotism appealed to something deeper than dialectics 
in both Marx and Engels. Most significant was Engels’ letter to 
Marx acknowledging that however they might criticize Stirner, they 
“must accept... what is true in his principle... And what is true 
is that before we can be active in any cause we must make it our 
own egoistic cause—and that in this sense, quite aside from any 
material expectations, we are communists in virtue of our egoism, 
that eut of egoism we want to be human beings and nct merely 
individuals.” 

This egoism of Stirner’s was clear and specific, and flatly 

opposed to the idealistic ‘religion of socialism’ being promulgated 
by the followers of Feuerbach— including Marx and Engels. “Whether 
what | think and do,” asks Stirner, “is human, humane, liberal, or 
unhuman, inhumane, illiberal, what do | ask about that? If only it 
aims at what | would have, if only | satisfy myself in it, then fit 
it with predicates as you like; it is all one to me... So then my 
relation to the world is this: | no longer do anything for it ‘for 
God’s sake,’ | do nothing ‘for man’s sake,’ but what | do | do 
‘for my sake’... Where the world comes in my way-—and it comes 
in my way everywhere—|! devour it to appease the hunger of my 
egoism.” 
, Marx and Engels accepted not only this fundamental basis of 
Stirnerism, but other elements as well. When Stirner declared that 
“every State is a despotism, whether the despot be one or many, 
or whether, as people usually ccnceive to be the case in a republic, 
all are masters,” Marx was prepered wholly to agree — except for 
the ideal society taking form in Marx’s imagination. When Stirner 
attacked the idea of moral obligation, and declared that such eth- 
ical ideals as ‘humanity,’ ‘justice,’ ‘truth, ‘love, etc., were illusions, 
he emphasized a point subsequently emphasized and made familiar 
by Marx and his disciples from Liebknecht to Lenin and Stalin. 
Feuerbach, it has been said, was the negation of traditional the- 
ology, and Stirner the negation of traditional ethics. Marx and 
Engels, who had accepted the first ‘negation, now accepted the 
second—which indeed was whclly in keeping with Marx’s Hegelian 
background. 

It is remarkable to note that Marx actually tried to outdo 
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Stirner in his rejection of ethical ideals. Protesting violently against 
“Stirner’s imputation of humanitarian ideals to Communists, Marx 
responded: ‘The Communists do not preach morality. That is what 
Stirner is doing... They alone have discovered that what have been 
called ‘general interests’ in the whole course of history have really 
been the extension of the ‘private interests’ of particular men.” 
(This, in fact, happens to have been Hegel’s ‘discovery.’) But, Marx 
continued significantly, Stirner’s emphasis upon self-interest was as 
far from serving the worker's ‘true’ interests as was ethical idealism. 
{t was by emphasizing the self-interest of his ‘class, Marx declared, 
that the individual worker best realized his own interests. Self- 
interest must be subordinated to ‘class’ interests. It was not loyalty 
to humanity, but to the worker's class which was called for. 

This remarkable and significant development of Stirner’s thought 
is basic to any appreciation of Marx’s subsequent philosophy. Marx 
set forth a ‘class’ egoism as ruthless and unethical as Stirner’s 
individual egoism, and definitely influenced by the latter's philosophy: 
Similarly, Stirner’s denial of inherent ‘natural rights’ was wholly in 
keeping with Marx’s Hegelian background: “Right is a delusion... 
Let the individual man claim ever so many rights; what do | care 
for his right and his claim?... Right crumbles into nothingness 
when it is swallowed up by force... The earth belongs to him 
who knows how to take it... If he appropriates-it, then not merely 
the earth, but also the right to it belongs to him.” 

It is ‘might,’ and not ‘right,’ which is important. “Might is a 
fine thing, and useful for many things; for ‘one gets farther with 
with a handful of might than with a bagful of right.’ You long for 
freedom? You fools! If you took might, freedom would come of 
itself.” And even Stirner did not mean merely the individual: “The 
respectful ‘lower classes’ should at length learn to take to them- 
selves what they want... When it is our will no longer to leave 
the land to the landowners, but to appropriate it ourselves, we 
unite ourselves for this purpose... if we are successful, they cease 
to be landowners. And as we chase them out from land and soil 
so we can also from many another property, to make it our own, 
the property of conquerors. The conquerors form a society, which 
one may conceive of as so great that by degrees it embraces all 
mankind... And these individuals as a collective mass will deal rot 
less arbitrarily with land and soil than does an isolated individual. . . 

(contin:ed on page 39) 


KENNETH PATCHEN 


TO THE MAKER 


| follow flame-clean 
I follow Christ in whom 
There is no end all have haven 
} hunt the fiend 
| cannot kill in no beginning charged 
with such power 
Who hold the kingdom | follow Fool 
at dance with a glass God as | break yelling 
murderers! thieves! betrayers! swine 
in windward gullies of darkness 
and war 


I am followed 


There is this end 


by the voice 
Where I may not follow 


of a greater faith 


Who love all mankind than can be dug 


into a trench or made to lie 
in the screaming night 


subject for the scorn of a new batch of schoolboys 


THE LIONS OF FIRE SHALL HAVE THEIR HUNTING 


The lions of fire 
Shall have their hunting in this black land 


Their teeth shall tear at your soft throats 
Their claws kill 

O the lions of fire shall awake 

And the valleys steam with their fury 


Because you are sick with the dirt of your money 

Because you are pigs reoting in the swill of your war 

Because you are mean and sly and full of the pus of your pious murder 
Because you have turned your faces from God 

Because you have spread your filth everywhere 


O the lions of fire 
Wait in the crawling shadows of your world 
And their terrible eyes are watching you 


HERBERT CAHOON 


THE PAGEANT OF INSANITY 


This watch— 

the gnashing teeth 
Silent only under water 
The torn and medium meat 
That passes footless 
Underneath my stool 
The sun is sold 
The whites of eyes enlarge 
The backs of hands 
Go hairless 
Bars fold out 
Descend into the casements 
With wandering shadows 
Whiteness stretching 
Everywhere forever— 
If | could only know 
My watch will never end. 


JOANNA JOHNSON 


A MAN NAMED WILLIE 


This there was: 


a chant to barbaric irregularities 
and a small glass of whiskey 
her face, pale 

and his voice. 


And through a skeptical space 

of poisoned time, 

there was a slight muscle movement 
superb 

for a matter of several seconds. 


then: 
a dull, tuneless ticking of a clock 
slowly running down. 


SANDERS RUSSELL 


APOLOGIA 


| posit the existence of a solid quality; 
| reach and gather up the fragrance to an area. 


This is the leap, the activity and denial of the world 
for touching such love the world is denied; 

the State dissolves like wax, 

one unit of the pinwheel, 

the savage opposition of the kaleidoscope 

to any pattern lasting longer than a second, 

and a savage world, traded for the ordinary world 
as act of love. What is real? 

Particular objects gather qualities about them, 
then a hint or a line recalls the object. 

My groups of lines would build the marvelous; 
the love that wanders into words 

contains its ceremony of magic 

and when | fall from love | fill 

the role of the magician and his cotton tricks. 
Only a second center of consciousness 

can satisfy the motion from this center; 

| feel the consciousness of other lives outside me 
always like a star blunted under water; 

| see rockets, pinwheels, and the Roman stars 
like the Barnum and Bailey three ring show 

and the continual change, the marvelous, 

but where is the second center in the continual 
chaff, and grinding and chewing up of objects? 
Far at the background of my mental screen 

| see a blue area; it holds the nest, 

the oval lined with golden hairs, 

the Runic script and the inscriptions. 
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© love, lead me to the golden land. 

This is not exactly a romantic revolution; 

there is too much conscious choice; 

{ touch a quality “always in existence” 

like the same streak recurring in different sunsets 

or exactly the same flickering of the Northern Lights. 
The special instance of focus 

shifts the focus of memory 

into the world of spontaneous appearance: 

who brings it? If only for a second... And comes from afar 
so | open to invent the vans of the wings 

into the flower of the actual 

which lies motionless like a white wax flower. 

Love or sight? Sight starts the recurrence of the world. 


THE DOUKHOBORS 


AMMON A. HENNACY 


“The Doukhobors of Canada have demonstrated that those 
whese awill is stiong can secure complete independence. even in the 
midst of medern civilization.” Dr Alexis Carrel in Man The Unknewn 


Having corresponded for several years with one of the most 
active of The Sons cf Freedom, that group among the 17,500 
Doukhobors least contaminated by bourgeois standards, | spent a 
day with them in August 1941. In the shadow of a great mountain 
along the Koctenay River in British Columbia, | was made welccre 
by the women in their peasant shawls, by the older folks with their 
stately bows, and by old and young as they greeted me with Rus- 
sian songs telling of their history. | told them, in answer to their 
questions, of the witness against war made in the States by the 
Quakers, Mennenites, Jehovah Witnesses, and of the smaller groups 
and individuals here and there who had not yet succumbed to the 
worship of Mammen. They were interested in the pacifist agrarian 
movement of the Catholic Worker, being exclusively dwellers on 
the land themselves. Helen, a young matron, translated for me the 
story of their ancestors in Russia 300 years aco, and told of their 
determination to live up to this‘traditicn: “Christ said turn the 
other cheek. Some among humanity must begin, must set an ex- 
ample. Our ancestors did not give way to the Cessacks. We will 
lead the way, will suffer for our principles come what may.” 

The Doukhobors have no printed regulations, newspapers, song 
book:, special Bibles, or written word to impede the Inner Voice 
which may speak to them, not on Sunday alone, but whenever they 
are at work in their fields and orchards. Suddenly one may feel 
the happiness of life in the open, perhaps in contrast to the suf- 
ferings which even the older ones present endured in Siberia. A 
song appropriate to this feeling will be taken up by all those 
present who feel like-minded and Communion with God has begun. 
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As they work for themselves there is no boss nor time clock to 
punch at this disturbance of capitalist efficiency. 


Tradition says that they are direct descendants of the Three 
Hebrew Children of the Fiery Furnace. Certainly no gtoup has 
passed through the fire and been proven as this group has-—even 
today when 2500 of them refused to register for the war er to 
perform any alternative service. At times they chant cf that early 
Peter who ran away from his master and found a land near a great 
river where there were few priests or government officials. Coming 
back to his relatives to lead the first emigration he showed them 
the welts on his back where he had been beaten by the police 
for insulting the fat priests when he arose out of the graveyard 
where he had been sleeping when he heard them arguing whether the 
sign of the cross was to be made with two fingers, three fingers 
or with all the fingers of both hands. He told them: “You are both 
wrong. The Holy Spirit is not concerned. And if you priests had 
enough of the Holy Spirit within, you would not be squabbling 
over such foolish things.” Peter was taken before the Governor 
and whipped and told: “You are wrestling with the Holy Spirit, eh? 
You are a Spirit Wrestler; a Doukhobor. Tie him to a post and 
whip him across his back.” 

They tell of the time when they were banished to the Wet 
Mountains of Georgia with the hope that they would be robbed 
and killed by the heathen Mohammedans of that region who warred 
upon all Russians. However, when they treated theft with forgive- 
ness, brutality with kindness, and literally turned the other cheek, 
the Mohammedans did not think that they were Russians or Chris- 
tians, but followers of the True Faith sent by Allah as an example 
to them. 


Peter Verigen (The Lordly) became their leader in the early 
1890's. He was immediately banished to Siberia where he stayed 
for fifteen years. Doukhobors say that Christ's Spirit entered him 
and gave him instructions for the betterment of his people. Others 
say that he got these indirectly from followers of Tolstoy whem 
he met in exile, but at least he revived the old teachings and 
purged the Doukhobors of much of the evil that hed ceme with 
prosperity. 

First, all debts had to be forgiven; no mors wealthy Doukhobers 
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to fatten at the expense of their less thrifty or !ess crafty brethern. 
Next, liquor and tobacco were relinquished. ihen their ancient 
teaching of vegetarianism was revived and put into practice again- 
As in every group there were those who were more concerned with 
the loaves and fishes than with the spiritual food. When these saw 
their easy life interfered with they either left the community or 
obeyed with their tongues in their cheeks, meanwhile seeking to 
undermine the faraway spiritual authority of Peter in Siberia. They 
were the stool pigeons who exaggerated incidents and sought to 
draw the wrath of the government upon their more spiritual brothers. 
Now, in 1895, Verigen knew this and prepared his master strategy 
with great care. Messengers were sent telling all Doukhobors to 
bring their guns, knives and weapons to certain places. Stool pig- 
eons had warned the government that there was to be a revolution 
—it was a spiritual revolution. At a signal oil was poured upon 
the heaps of weapons and they were burned. As the flames set 
off the ammunition the songs of the Doukhobors could be heard 
as they praised God. They were to have no more weapons of evil 
and this ceremony was a baptism of fire in proof of their new 
way of life. 

Suddenly in the village of Kars where one of these ceremonies 
was being held, the mounted Cossacks charged the praying Douk- 
hobors. The horses came to the very rim of the circle—and stopped. 
The Doukhobors stated that they weuld go and talk to the Gov- 
esnor when they had finished talking to God. In a rage the 
Cossacks were ordered to charge them again. The horses again 
refused to trample the kneeling Decukhobors. Perhaps there was. 
something stronger than mounted cavalry; perhaps the horses knew 
these strange people had no fear and that they were always kind 
to animals. As the Governor was preparing to give the order to 
Captain Praga to fire into the group of recalcitrants, a visiting 
Count from Moscow raised his sword and told the Governor that 
the minute he gave the order to fire upon these innocent people 
he would cleave his head from his body. The order was not given. 
Later the group was ordered to take hats off to the Governor. 
This they refused to do. Long whips of the Cossacks tried to 
knock off the head coverings but instead many times knocked out 
eyes or teeth. The Doukhobors did not retaliate but drew the 
injured brother to the inside of the circle and another took pun- 
ishment. The Doukhobor young men were drafted for the army but 
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refused to go. They were beaten, sometimes killed, and imprisoned. 
A month later, Captain Praga, weary of these persecutions, killed 
himself. 


In 1898 Tolstoy and the Quakers obtained permission for the 
Doukhobors to emigrate from Russia to Canada and furnished most 
of the money by which four ships were chartered, bringing 8,000 
of these agriculturists to Saskatchawan. They could not understand 
English but were eager to leave the tyranny of the Czar. They 
were told by the Canadian Government that they did not need to 
take part in warfare and could keep their own religious ceremony 
of marriage (which is somewhat like that of the Quakers, a dec- 
laration before the group.) They did not read, or if it was read to 
them, they did not understand the fine legal print which stated 
they were to ‘prove’ their homesteads in seven years. They were 
free people: had not the Government said so? It was, however, a 
Liberal government which made these promises. A Conservative 
government, when the seven years were up, required all Doukhobors 
to fence in their land, cease their communal method of cultivation 
and live on 160 acres as other Canadians did. Also to swear al- 
legiance to the King and to become citizens; otherwise they could 
not keep the land nor the improvements amounting to ten million 
dollars, which they had developed with hard labor. Had they not 
left Russia rather than swear allegiance to a Czar? Where was a 
King better than a Czar? All governments returned evil for evil in 
courts, and prepared men for war. All of them violated the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the foundation of Doukhobor action. After a 
time all but about 2,000 left for British Columbia under the lead- 
ership of Peter Verigen (The Lordly) who had come from Siberia, 
and purchased $750,000 worth of land along the small valleys that 
lay between the mountains along the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers. 
Here they planted orchards, bought out a jam factory and filled 
the valleys with their songs. Continual argument arose when the 
Government requested the Doukhobor children to attend government 
schools. Parents were arrested and in protest took off their clothing. 
Nine hundred of them, men, women and children, were herded in 
Piers Island prison for three years. The Doukhobors preferred 
to teach their children at home rather than have them taught the 
praises of the British Empire and the ways of war and violence at 
school. 
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In the war fever of 1917 a law had been passed requiring 
every male and female over the age of 16 to register. Failure to do 
so would prevent a person from being employed, riding on a public 
conveyance, staying in a hotel, or selling produce that he might 
raise. This law was never enforced. However, in 1939, when Eng- 
land was again at war this law was enforced to hamper the Douk- 
hobors who had never registered or recognized the authority of 
government, being practical anarchists. They had compromised enough 
by paying taxes when they had the money, even through the dep- 
ression. Now a farmer or business man who employed a Doukhobor 
was fined $50. A Doukhobor who went to town to sell his produce 
did not have a license and was arrested. Doukhobors who fought 
forest fires had thousands of dollars withheld as payment because 
they were not registered. Peter Maloff, the man at whose home 
| visited, was in jail in Nelson because of his non-registration, 
along with sixteen others. Peter, and Lucy, his wife, had done time 
at Piers Island before, and the bearded grandfather who presented 
me with wooden spoons which he had made, had spent five years 
in Siberia and three years at Piers Island. 


Many Doukhobors do not register births, deaths and marriages 
with the Government. God knows about it and it is none of the 
Government's business. If they wish to know how many people 
there are in a village they will be given the total number, but no 
details. | asked a policeman what the Government did with the 
RDoukhobors. He said that in former times they ploughed up their 
graveyards to find a newly dead Doukhobor who had been buried 
without a death certificate; arrested one and then five hundred 
turned up, took off their clothing, and said that they too wished 
to suffer with their arrested brother. Now, the policeman continued, 
they not bother the Doukhobors if they kept out of town and off 
the highways, for there were not enough jails to hold them and 
it cost too much to fight them. | read in a Grand Forks, B.C. 
paper that ‘economic pressure’ was counted on to starve the 
Doukhobors into supporting the war rather than wholesale arrests, 
for what could they use for money if they cculd not work for 
outsiders or sell their own produce? 


Some Doukhobors live on Community land and in Community 
houses which are owned by the village group. Some eat in their 
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own rooms, some at the common table, but each is free to do as 
he likes. There is the steam bath house nearby and the large 
Russian porcelain stove in the huge kitchen. Others live on a few 
acres of land which they or relatives own outright. Since the war 
is on many Doukhobors refuse to pay taxes, as these taxes go for 
the war. 


At noon came a vegetarian meal of borsch, watermelon, finest 
whole wheat bread, fresh butter from the Jersey cows in the 
nearby pasture, and small pies over which an enticing mixture of 
honey and cream was poured. Bees came in and out of the window 
but bothered no one. After dinner we walked in the orchard and 
had a drink from the mountain spring which seeped out of a rock 
that seemed to rise as high as El] Capitan. That evening | met 
hundreds. of Doukhobors at the famous Krestova Community set- 
tlement. Small children greeted me with songs. Helen again trans- 
lated my thoughts to the older folks, and George, who had done 
time at Piers Island, gave me their replies. 

| talked with young men who had.-been beaten in prison, strung 
up on the bars, as | had seen done in Atlanta prison in 1917. 
Another vegetarian meal with special ceremonies for myself as a 
visitor rounded out the night. The next morning | visited the parent 
settlement at nearby Brilliant. Here the women and children were 
gathering peaches and plums in the orchard. The men were either 
in prison or away “bootlegging work amcng the farmers.” A little 
boy and his sister sang me songs of greeting. Their parents had 
read the manuscript of my book on prison life and they knew of 
me before | came. Without a leader.and with no special effort all 
in the orchard sang songs of greeting to me in native Russian 
somewhat after this fashion: 

“To you, fellow Christian, Tolstoyan from the States, to 
you who have also suffered in prison, we bring greetings. 
Greetings from our ancestors of hundreds of years ago who 
died: in the prisons of the Czar. Greetings from our brothers 
who are in prison in Russia today. Greetings ftom our brothers 
and fathers who were imprisoned and beaten in Canada. 
Greetings from all of us here who continue the struggle fer 
peace and brotherhood...’ 

They told me of the experience of some of their greup in 
Russia during the Conscription of 1895, Called before the Judge 
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for refusing to register for the draft and asked. why they refused, 
their leader, Glagiolief said: “Because we do not wish to enter the 
military service, knowing beforehand that such service is against 
our conscience, and we prefer to live according to our conscience 
and not in opposition to it. We would not draw lots because we 
do not wish to have any share in a business which is contrary to 
the will of God and to our conscience.” 

The Judge: “The term of service is now short; you can soon get 
it over and go home again. Then they will not drag you from court 
to court, and from prison to prison.” 

Glagolief: “Mr Judge, we do not value our bodies. The only thing 
of importance to us is that our consciences should be clear. We 
cannot act contrary to the will of God. it is no light matter to 
be a soldier, and to kill a man directly you are told. God has 
once for all impressed upon the heart of each man: ‘Thou shalt 
aot kill’. A Christian will not only not learn to kill, but will never 
allow one of God's creatures to be beaten.” 

The Judge: “But, nevertheless, we cannot do without soldiers and 
war, because both you and others have a little property, and some 
people are quite rich; if we had no armies, evil men would come, 
and thieves would plunder us, and we could aot defend ourselves.” 
Glagolief: “You know, Mr Judge, that it is written in the Gospels 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.’ We have obeyed 
this injunction and will hold to it, and therefore shall have no need 
to defend anything. Why, ask yourself, Mr Judge, how can we keep 
ous money when our neighbors need it? We are commanded to 
help our neighbors, so we cannnt find rest in our souls when we 
see them in want. Christ, when He was on earth, taught that we 
should feed the hungry, give shoes to those who have none, and 
share with those who are needy.” 

“Then the Judge began to inquire into our circumstances, and 

how we were getting on, snd how the country suited us, ail about 
the distrait, and the Cossacks- striking the women and old men, 
and their violating the young women, and expressed great aston- 
ishment that soldiers, whose duty it was to protect us, could turn 
themselves into brigands and murderers” 
Glagolief: “We-see from this, Mr Judge, that an army does not 
in the least exist for the protection of our interests, but in order 
that our savings may be spent on armaments, and that it is of no 
use in bhe world but to cause misery, outrage and murder.” 
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“Then the Judge, who had listened to it all attentively, was 
greatly moved and distressed by all the cruelties which had been 
practiced on the Doukhobors. He condemned us, according to some 
section or other of the Code, to pay a fine of three roubles, and 
himself advised us not to pay it, He talked a great deal mcre to us 
and questioned us, and said, as he dismissed us: ‘Hold fast to that 
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commandment of the Lord’s. 


Peter Verigen (The Lordly) was assasinated in an explosion in 
1924. His son, Peter V. Verigen came from Russia and led a life which 
was not a credit to the Doukhobor tradition. He died a few years ago. 
Many of the Doukhobors have become worldly minded and have ccm- 
promised with the Government. The Communists had perhaps a 
dozen Fellow Travelers among the Doukhobors when the party 
line was aid for Spain. A few have joined the Commonwealth Feder- 
ation and have thus deserted their anarchistic principles for the mess 
of political pottage which is cooked up each election time. 

In Russia Doukhobors have refused allegiance to Stalin, as fer- 
merly to the Czar, and are in prison or have been killed. Withcut any 
accredited leader in Canada the chief defect of the Doukhobors may 
be remedied: the fact that they have relied too much upen leaders 
instead of thinking for themselves. True, their leaders have genc rally 
led them in paths of superior virtue. The rest of the Christian world 
has been told by Christ to follow him but they have refused to do so. 
IF then, the only fault of the Doukhobors is that they have followed 
Christ there is no one to throw the first stone cf censure. 


The tenth generation of Mennonites and Brethern, many of 
whose young men are now in CPS camps because they were pushed 
there by the pressure of the tradition of their elders, are pacifist ty 
inheritance and not by conviction. If they get away from the farm and 
into the commercial world there is not one chance in a millicn that 
they will hold to their Sermon on the Mount. Those of us who do not 
belong to either of these three groups may have arrived at an intell- 
ectual concept of Christian Anarchism but unless we have had a very 
deep emotional experience and have proven it to ourselves it 
will not withstand the crisis of a depression and a war. The radical, of 
whatever shade, bases too much of his activity upon negative oppo- 
sition to the oppressor. He does not have a positive philosophy of 
life. His envy and hatred often burn him up, literady. The Doukhckors 
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have this positive faith which they practice every day in overcoming 
evil with goodwill. Unlike radicals who still believe in political action, 
they do not waste time over elections, the changing of party lines 
and policies to suit a temporary political scheme. Neither are they 
organized and wielded by a party dictator. Outside of Gandhi's move- 
ment in.India there is no place in the world where 2500 uncrganized 
people have refused to support a war and the things that go to meke up ~ 
a war. Surely the question may be asked: how is this possible? A study 
of the history and of the simple and beautiful lives of these members 
of “The Spiritual Community of Christ,” as the Doukhobors officially 
denominate themselves, ought to explain this mystery. Sometime in 
the future | hope to live among them for five years and write the 
history of their courageous lives which needs to be written. These 
who have written of the Doukhobors in the past have still been 
enamored of the political method of solving problems and have really 
thought it a weakness of the Doukhobors that they have not recognized 
the necessity of government. Today we find practically all pacifists 
planning for a League of Nations, a World Court, a world dominated 
by a World Police. Surely the experiences of the Doukhobors ought 
to teach some of us not to rely upon this same ‘good’ government 
which muddles into a war each generation. Among all those who call 
themselves Christian in the world, even including the historic peace 
churches, there is approval of courts and the ‘eye for an eye and 
tooth for a tooth’ return of evil for evil which is the very basis of 
government. For Anarchists to rely upon the organized might of the 
workers to establish their power, whether by force or by strength of 
organization, is an illusion. In Spain, where they had an opportunity, 
they entered politics and were butchered by the Communists. The 
pacifism of Gandhi, Tolstoy and of the Doukhobors is stronger than 
any sword which radicals could attempt to muster against a capitalist 
class with its intricate and expensive machinery of warfare and prop- 
aganda. The future points to the Dcukhobor way of life 
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(continued from page 23) 
What all want to have a share in will be withdrawn from that 
individual who wants to have it for himse!f alone; it is to be made 
a common possession.” 

Here, clearly, is the doctrine of working-class unity and power, 
aiming to storm the ramparts of economic privilege and to form 
a new society with land and capital as a common possession. “Only 
from egoism can the lower classes get help, and this help they must 
give to themselves—and will give to themselves. If they do not let 
themselves be constrained into fear, they are a power.” And Stirner 
laid down the whole ‘formula’ for ‘revolutionary’ megalomania end 
fantastic assertions of ‘our power’ when he wrote: “Regard yourself 
as more powerful than they allege ycu to be and you have more 
power; regard yourself as more, and you are more.” 

Similarly with Stirner’s nihilistic attitude towards truth— which 
finds cryptic expression in the Communist Manifesto’s contemptuous 
reference to ‘eternal truths.’ Stirner, like Marx after him, acknow- 
fedged no such thing as objective truth: “Truths are phrases, ways 
of speaking, words... If there is a single truth to which man must 
consecrate his life and his powers because he is man, then he is 
subjected to a rule, dominion, law, etc.; he is a man in service... 
As long as you believe in truth, you do nct believe in yourself; 
you are a servant, a religious man. Ycu alone are truth; or rather, 
you are more than truth, which is nothing at all before you.” 

Marx's eclecticism is shown clearly in his choices and adapt- 
ations from Stirner He accepted Stirner’s concept of a social 
conflict so far as it concerned ‘classes’ but rejected it for the indivi- 
dual worker. He emphasized the ‘class’ angle of Stirner’s “my freedom 
becomes complete only when it is my might,” and the stress upon 
real freedom being freedom ‘to do.’ But though Marx rejected 
egoism for the individual worker, he and Engels privately accepted 
complete egoism for the Communists themselves—whose aim it 
was to lead and guide the working class. Similarly, truth became 
“nothing at all’ for Marx, who considered himself and his doctrine 
“more than truth.’ And in his appropriation of other men’s ideas, 
Marx was the very personification of Stirnerism: “| am entitled: to 
all that | can take... This is egoistic right; i.e. it suits me, therefore 
it it right.” 

Down to this time, Marx and Engels had been followers of 
Feuerbach, the great German humanist and thinker who had taken 
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up the basic problems of the genesis af religions and philoscphies, 
which he pointed out aimed at no objective ‘truth’ but satisfied 
certain emotional needs of men and played certain parts in the 
lives of believers at various times. While this firm foundation for 
comparative religion was Feuerbach’s great contributicn to human 
thought, he took a keen interest in the political problems of his day. 
lle saw the rising wave of democracy and liberty as “the most 
essential drive of man today," and noted its great aspiration to 
‘humanize’ society on a basis of just principles expressing the real 
nature and needs of men. He saw the necessity of a social phil- 
osophy to inspire and work out this greatest of all revolutions, 
and to promote continuous human pregress and advance towards 
freedom and equality. A sound social philescgpky cf fundamental 
democracy was required, to serve as the basis for concrete political 
efforts-—guided by the concept of truth as demenstrated by ccon- 
crete facts—to achieve the emancipation of man. 

This meant, among other things, ending the distinction between 
the ‘philosopher’ and the ‘plain man’: “The plain man is justified 
as opposed to the idealistic philosopher in holding on to his senses 
and relating his reason to them.” Social idealism and philoschical 
speculation must be co-ordineted with the plain man’s ‘commen 
sense.’ A sound and demccratic social philoscphy called fer “uni- 
fication of the noble with the apparently common, of the distant 
with the near arhund, ef the abstract with the concrete, of the 
speculative with the empirical, ef philo-ophy with life. It meant—in 
Marx's contemptuous phrase—that “a pack of scrofulous, work-worn, 
starving men” were €oval to all cther men. In the light of this 
essential and fundamental equality, all historical differences amorg 
aid batween social groups and classes were essentially sugerticiel 
and environmental. “All men are creeted equal.” 

The roots of the Marxist philoscphy, as Engels emphasized, 
were in Feuerbach. Here was the idea of religions and philosophies 
as serving the ‘needs’ of man—-3n idea expressed by Marx: “The- 
ory becomes realized in a people only in so far as it is the real- 
ization of its needs.” Feuerbach had treated religious belief as a 
general but absolute fact with a necssarily varying content. Christ- 
ianity was one man’s religion, atheism another's, communism ancther's. 
“What yesterday was still relicion, is so no longer today, and whst 
today is atheism, temo>rrow will be religion.” 

The development cf Marx's atheism into religicn is alieacy 
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evident in his break with Feuerbach in 1846. Feuerbach dealt with 
men as they were, in existing society and with their existing problems, 
anxieties and hopes. Marx, however, had now ‘risen’ from this 
existing society to an ideal world which as yet existed only in the 
imaginations of himself and his fellow-Communists. It was this 
Utopian society which Marx took as his basis in his criticism of 
Feuerbach and his ‘old materialism’: “The standpoint of the old 
materialism is ‘civic society’; the standpoint of the new materialism 
is human society or socialized humanity.” It was from this stand- 
point—a standpoint impervious to criticism, since it belonged to a 
completely non-existent society cf which he wes careful (fer many 
years) to give no details—that Marx was henceforth to pontificate 
on human affairs. 

But Marx was not merely a Utopion, but a ‘revcluticnist,’ and 
on this basis criticized the democratic practice cf Feuerbach—fer 
whom, said Marx, “practice is conceived and fixed only in its dirty- 
Jewish form.* Hence he does not grasp the sianificance cf reve- 
lutionary, of practical, critical activity.” Feuerbach, indeed wes a 
revolutionist, but he aimed at a democracy, based ugen the needs 
and rights of ordinary existing men— including Jews. Marx, hcwever 
conceived of a dictatorial revolution, and his theoretical ‘need’ was 
(in Dr Hook's phrase) “how knowledge could give power.” By practice 
Marx meant “the specific activities which had to be carried cut to 
test the theory’ —such activities Marx heped to direct in the ap- 
proaching revolutionary upsurge in Germany, but which were not 
actually realized in practice until the ‘Great Experiment’ in blood- 
soaked Russia seventy years later. It was the ‘practice’ of gaining 
power, and not the common ‘dirty-Jewish’ form of ordinary men’s 
practical and productive activities, which was the real center of 
Marx's thought and ambition. 

In the search for theories that weuld ‘realize kis needs, Marx 
was a most diligent student, displaying energy worthy of a far better 
cause. (He died, it is said, a martyr, choked by the dust of the 
Britich Museum—where he spent most of his acult life.) Frem the 
French historian Guizot— the avowed spckesman of the Lourgecisi«a 
~-he gained the clear conception of histcry as a struggle of classes, 
with the French Revelution as the triumph of the beurgecisie cver 
the feudal aristocracy, and the ‘scveriegnty of tke pecple’ as a 
mere theoretical weapon of the revoluticnists. He learned from the 
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Gixtoeme and ecomcarst Sismends, whe comed the temm ‘sunples 
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entsery and ‘social upheaval im “bourgeois societies and ‘boe-gecis 
democracy, now termed towards reaction ever mere defiritely has 
harm had done, aad denounced the whole concer tice cf corstietions! 
goverameat and politica! reform, since these evscertly “led te ariting 
but the tyranny of the property-holder and the slawery cf the messes,” 
And this distrest was creatly increased when Mac and Encels 
themselves “Tree Socialists, accepted the earctinnay ecctrme that 


The overthrow cf the (feudal) politica! yoke wes st the same time 
the overthrow of the bonds which held the eqoistic soit of bour- 
geois society confined” The power of the State wes “always used 
to protect the owners of capital in their ese of capital. _. The mere 
idealistic and democratic m theory the political Me of 2 peccle ss. 
the more firmly does the dualism between the citizen and the worker 
rivet in practice social inequalities upon it.” 

Here was counter-revolutionary dialectic with 2 vwercearce. 
Marx, it should be noted, himself looked to the coming boorge is 
revolution’ as a mere prelede to the great ‘proletarian revoletic?— 
which woald achieve Utopia. But it tock complete ard seblire 
faith to promote 2 revolution which would avowedly weors> the 
condition of the people, in the ‘certainty’ that R would be Kllowed 
by a revolution which would bring the Millenium. After all thee 
Wut no such cerminty. There had been no ‘proletarian revoletics’ 
and Utopianization in the more acvenced ‘hourgecis’ countries — 
such as Eagland, France, and the United States. There wes only 
the dogmatic assertion of Marx and his associates (subsequently 
disproved) that there woulki be sech = revolution against “boergec's 
democracy’ in advanced countries. 

Marxism, indeed, played in feudal Germany of that peried 2 
similar role te that which it played im Czarist Ressia two gener 
ations later. At a time when the great end urgent need was the 


into the hands of reaction by denouncing practical democracy. |n 
Germany, this meant the triumph of the feuda! countenrevoletics 
In Russia it mean the triumph of the Communist counterrevoletics 
with Marx's followers as the actual! leaders and standard-bearers of 
the war against Gemecracy end the rights cf man* 
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The essentials of Marx’s presentation of history were set forth 
in the ‘Communist Manifesto,’ which made no reference to any 
theory of value. Marx, however, felt the ‘need’ cf an eccnomic 
theory to bolster up his ideas of historical development, and turned 
to the most reactionary ‘classical economists’ for material. Already 
ia 1851 Ferdinand Lassalle (who understocd Marx better than Marx 
ever understood himself) predicted that the Communist theorist 
would be a combination of a Hegel turned economist and a Ric- 
ardo turned socialist. And this was completely verified by the 
appearance, many years later, of the ‘Critique of Political Economy’ 
and (subsequently) ‘Capital.’ For Marx drew a picture cf ‘economic 
life’ to support his neo-Hegelian interpretation of history and put 
Ricardo’s theory of value at the center of this picture showing the 
‘inevitable’ trend towards Socialism. 

There seems little point in going into Marx's neo-Ricardian 
‘theory of value’-—which Marx subsequently abandoned, — Marx's 
‘theory of increasing misery’ as the road to revolution—which Marx 
as Chairman of the International simultaneously contradicted,— or 
other details of his curious ‘system.’ Suffice it here to point out 
the mystical nature of his neo-Ricardian ‘theory of value, as set 
forth in ‘Capital’: A commodity “consists of the same unsubstantie] 
reality in each, a mere congelation of homogeneous human labor, 
of labor-power expended... When looked at as crystals of this 
social substance, common to them all, they are values.” Price was 
the “monetary expression cf value, which Marx asseted net merely 


asja theory but as a ‘law: “In... exchange-relations between the 
products, the labor-tiime socially necessary for their production ferc- 
ibly asserts itself like an overriding law of nature. The law of 
gravity thus asserts itself when a house falls about our ears.” 

If Marx really believed this, it was a most remarkable example 
of self-delusion. For in 1845 he had cleverly and ccrrectly ridiculed 
the speculative scholasticism which asserted the existerce cf an 
‘inmanent’ unsubstantial reality ‘crystalized’ in things— the very idea 
that in ‘Capital’ he asserted as a ‘law.’ Furthermore, he himself 
disposed of his ‘law’ in the third volume of ‘Capital,’ many years 
later, where he stated specifically that price had nothing to do with 
‘value’: “The price of production of a commodity...is equal to its 
cost price plus a percentage of profit apportioned according to the 
average rate of profit, or, in other words, equal to its cost-price 
plus the average profit.” Commodities do not exchange in proportion 
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to the ‘congelation’ of human labor ccatained ia them. Marx's 1867 
‘law of value’ was a temporary abberaticn from which he subse- 
quently recovered— unlike scme of his disciples. 

Marx's theory of increasing misery was more directly pertinent 
to his theory of revolution; the presentation in ‘Capital’ elaborated 
that in the ‘Communist Manifesto.’ It was based partly on certain 
tragically true but only partial facts, and partly on reactionary 
“classical economists’ and spokesmen for capital who declered in- 
creased misery for the wage-earners to be the price of economic 
‘progress’ —a theory which Marx himself accepted in 1850 when le 
wrote: “The whole social development of England depends upen 
the development and progress of its industry. All institutions which 
interfere with its progress, which try to reculate and control it... 
are reactionary and untenable.” Marx, therefore, like the factory- 
owners and their ‘economists, was flatly hostile to the proposed 
ten-hour law—-the single difference Letween them being Marx's 
prophecy that laissez faire ‘progress’ would lead directly to the 
“proletarian revolution.’ 

As between the two fundamentally conflicting principles— social 
control over industry versus unlimited laissez-faire, Marx in principle 
stood firmly against social control or regulation. He was, however, 
not merely a “Hegel-turned-econcmist” Evt a politician anxicus to 
reach and lead the workers, and he abandoned his opposition to 
the ten-hour law before writing ‘Capital.’ But his fundamental theory 
of ‘increasing misery’ remained, and though he wrote ‘Capital’ at 
the very time that the lwissez-faire stage of English capitalism was 
reluctantly giving way to social control and definite improvement 
of conditions, he pictured capitalist economy as still ‘free,’ unfettered 
and growing, while together with it “grows the mass of misery, 
oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation.” 

In Marx's inaugural address to the Internatioal Werkingmen’s 
Association in 1864, however, Marx the would-be labor leader 
contradicted Marx the would-be economist, and enthused over the 
success of the English working class in gaining the ten-hour law: 
“Everybody acknowledges now its significent physical, moral and 
intellectual advantages for the working class, which are chronologically 
now recorded in the semi-annual reports of the factory inspectors... 
the British Parliament is compelled to enlarce from year to year 
the sphere of influence of the factory acts. The wonderful results 
of this labor measure were of more than mere practical significance. .. 
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The struggle for the legal limitation of the working day was the 
more bitter, because it was not merely a check upon individual 
greed, but also a direct intervention in the great battle waged 
between the blind law of supply and demand—the political economy 
of the bourgoeis—and the principle of social regulation of produc- 
tion, which is the quintessence of the political economy of the 
working class. And therefore the ten-hour bill was not only a great 
practical success, it was the victory of a principle. In the bright 
sunlight of day the bourgeois political economy was here vanquished 
for the first time by the political economy of the working class.” 

Here, indeed, Marx spoke as a democratic, constructive Soc- 
ialist—in direct opposition to his own attitude as set forth in the 
first volume of ‘Capital’ published in 1867. With this new ‘construc- 
tive’ attitude—whether or not entirely sincere— Marx became to a 
great extent the central figure and leader of the Association, and 
in 1867 was able to write Engels most hopefully about it. “Things 
are marching on. And in the next revolution, which is perhaps 
closer at hand than it seems, we (that is, you and I) will have this 
powerful engine in our hands.” The International, however, was a 
most heterogeneous body, including not only British trade unionists 
but French Proudhonists and Blanquists, some of Marx’s German 
followers, and various revolutionary groups from countries even more 
backward than Germany. In his anxiety to maintain unity and control, 
Marx went very far in his concessions to what he elsewhere termed 
contemptuously the ‘bourgeois proletariat’ of England, and even 
inéluded (mainly to please the idealistic Frenchmen) in the Inter- 
national’s Statutes —which he wrote —a declaration that its purposes 
were “to acknowledge truth, justice and morality as the basis of 
conduct...toward all men, without regard to color, creed or nat- 
ionality.” Marx apologetically explained to Engels that the use of 
such phrases as “truth justice and morality” was permissible because 
the ‘substance’ of the true doctrine was not obscured by them and 
some persons found their way to a revolutionary position through 
them. In his Inaugural address he completely avoided such words 
as ‘Socialism,’ ‘Communism’ and ‘revolution.’ 

Marx’s control of the International, however, was in a few 
years challenged. Bakunin, who for a time collaborated closely with 
Marx and acknowledged himself as the German’s disciple, gathered 
under his personal leadership and direction various revolutionary 
groups (mainly in such backward countries as Italy and Spain). In 
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a way, Marx’s ‘past’ had caught up with him, as Bakunin had trans- 
lated the ‘Communist Manifesto’ into Russian in 1863, and organized 
his groups under radical slcgans aiming at collectivism through 
violent revolution. The first definite clash between Bakunin’s and 
Marx's forces in the International was over Bakunin’s proposal to 
abolish the right of inheritance—a proposal taken directly from the 
“Communist Manifesto,’ but which Marx and his followers now 
opposed. Bakunin, as the ‘Communist Manifesto’ Marx was defeated 
by the ‘Revisionist’ Marx—aided by anarchistic follewers of Proud- 
hon —but control of the International was definitely at stake. Merx 
succeeded in maintaining his contre! until 1872, when Bakunin and 
his closest associates were expelled. Marx's ‘control,’ however, was 
now largely dependent upon the Blanquists—who had once furnished 
inspiration to the Communist Marx. Apprehensive of the seizure 
of contro! by this group—most cf whom were now in London, 
refugees who had fled the Paris Commune while their proletarian 
followers were being slaughtered— Marx decided to transfer the 
seat of the International to New York where it quietly died. Engels 
subsequently explained that such “heroic (sic) measures were needed” 
in order “to put an end to the endeavors to make the International 
responsible for futile insurrections.’ In 1872, he had “felt the 
situation to be becoming on the Continent too dangerous for the 
old organization to be maintained.” 

This did not mean that Marx and Engels no longer believed: 
in revolution and dictatorship. They had declared in the ‘Communist 
Manifesto’ their conviction that the “first step” was “to raise the 
proletariat to the position of ruling class,” where it would make 
“despotic inroads on the rights of property” to centralize all wealth 
and power “in the hands of the State, i.e. the proletariat organized 
as a ruling class.” This was carried further in Marx’s address to 
the Communist League in 1850, where he emphasized the impor- 
tance of the ‘Red Terror’: “Far from opposing so-called excesses, 
instances of popular revenge against hated indivicvals or public 
buildings with only hateful memories attached to them, it is nec- 
essary not merely to tolerate them, but even to take a leading 
part in them.” And in 1875, in his ‘Critique of the Gotha Preg- 
ramme, Marx not only drew an actual Utopian pian of the society 
which should supplant capitalism, but set it forth that: “Between 
the capitalist and communist society lies the period of revoluticnery 
transformation of the one into the other. To this there ccrrespends 
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also a political transition period, in which the state can be nothing 
else than the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


THE MARXIAN ‘APPEAL’ 


How could this counter-revoluticrary dectrine, so completely 
and fundamentally cpposed to the real needs of the masses, take 
such a hold on many of them as to turn them from democracy 
into alliance with reaction, or even into support of the blackest 
counter-revolution? The reasons are many, but certain central points 
may be emphasized and summarized here. Factually, it must first 
of all be noted that the main influence cf Marxism was not in 
the more advanced countries, but upon the backward proletariat 
of Germany aud Russia. Secendly, it rust be neted that the suc- 
cess of Marxism wes not in ‘cenvertirg’ pecple to Socialism, but 
in inf'uencing the attitude of pecple who were alrcady Socialists. 

Marx and Engels never succeeded in founding a party. Their 
first ‘success’ was characteristic, and consisted of foisting themselves 
upon the little Communist Bund for which they prepared the ‘Com- 
munist Manifesto’—the main outlines of which had been written 
by Moses Hess (which perhaps, accounts for the absence cf anti- 
Semitism in the Manifesto) a few months previcusly. This little 
group of German emigrants, impotent and helpless, was deeply 
moved to learn that ‘historical laws’ weuld bring zbout the Com- 
munist society in which they believed. Such philosophers as Marx, 
setting forth their dogmas in the oracular tone of scientific infall- 
ibility, satisfied the emotional needs of these poorly-educated 
workingmen, now ‘assured’ of the ultimate and inevitable triumph 
of their Cause. 

Furthermore, Socialism in this ferm called only for ‘activity, 
not for thinking. It did net require troublescme study of compli- 
cated social facts, since the Narxien formula was the one thing 
needful and any other philcsoghy or science was ‘bourgeois.’ It did 
not call for deveted sttenticn to current gelitical and social de- 
velopments, since “bourgeois seciety’ could not be reformed and 
could only be destroyed. It did not call for labor legislation, since 
this would be reacticnary interfererce with the ‘laws’ of capitalist 
production—which would if unchecked lead directly to the Millenial 
Revolution. lt did not call fer attenticn to the pelty details of 
of building up a powerful cooperative mcvement— Socialism in ecticn 
—sinc2 this would not “touch the basis” of capitalism. It did ret 
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mean the building up of an all-inclusive labor movement imbued 
both with class and social consciousness, since this would mean 
the “growth of bourgeois ideology among the workers,” and the 
development of what Marx termed a ‘bourgeois proletariat’ (Marx 
himself being the ‘true’ proletarian!) 

Instead of these troublescme details of kuildirg a social derr- 
ocracy, one need cnly have faith in his grcup’s ‘historic missicn’ 
organize for the Revoluticn, follow its ‘philoscphers’ erd the precess 
of industrializaticn would realize that “higher secial form to which 
present-day bcurgeois scciety, by its cwn inevitable ecencric 
agencies is irresistably tending.” It was an apocalyptic faith, with 
a special appeal for men brought up in the Christian or Jewish 
faith and subconsciously seeking a substitute. Since the Communist 
Manifesto, in 1848, advised the ruling classes to tremble at the 
Communistic Revolution to be launched by the twenty-odd emigrant 
members cf the Bund, there has not been a decade in which Marxists 
have not heralded the imminent collapse of capitalism and the 
achieverent of the Secial Revcluticn. Only in their ritual have 
they differed from the Millerites, Seccrd Day Adventists and sim- 
ilar creeds. The Millerites attired themselves in white ascension 
robes to meet the coming of the Day; the Marxists advised the 
proletarians to ‘get ready’ and the ruling classes to ‘tremble.’ Both 
diverted men from the real and serious tasks of achieving and 
working out a free and democratic scciety. 

It was among the beckward werkers of Germany, and later 
among the backward and largely illiterate workers and essentially 
Asiatic ‘intellectuals’ of Russia that Marxism achieved its greatest 
influence. In the more advanced industrial countries, such as Eng- 
land and the United States, it achieved no such impertance— except 
as a negative ‘immigrant’ element in America, ‘successfully’ interfering 
with labor and sccialist unity and demecratic cccperation with 
farmers. Where the workers were sericusly and actively engeged in 
achieving or exercising demccratic rights, end plennirg and fighting 
for improvement of their conditions in a day-to-day struegle— 
extending and expanding their influence in Government, promctinc 
public education and public services, premoting lator legislaticn 
and social security, extending and expanding lekcr unionism and 
raising the status of workers, building up and expanding their 
cooperative societies into a vast network of vcluntary socialism — 
few such workers were distracted by Marxizn ‘dizlectics’ erd the 
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Utopian Promised Land. 

In Germany, where the ‘philosophers’ were organized before 
the ‘proletariat,’ the latter had the misfortune of being (in Engels’ 
phrase) “the heirs of German philosophy” Much of the Party 
strength, from the beginning, came from Prussia, the center of 
German feudalism. The outstanding ‘proletarien’ leaders were Las- 
salle (son of a wealthy merchant, and like Marx a ‘philoscpher’) 
and Liebknecht (also of a middle-class family, and a descendant 
of Martin Luther, carrying on the family tradition of intolerant 
fanaticism). For a time, the Party supported no progressive legis- 
lation, using their seats in Parliament purely for propeganda speeches. 
lt was left to Bismarck to start social reforms— accident insurance, 
sickness insurance, old-age pensions—to gain popular support, finally 
forcing the Social Democrats to prepose and support reform 
measures themselves. But many German workers never forgot that 
it was to Bismarck, not to the Social Democrats, that they were 
indebted for these practical reforms. 

Though the Marxian ‘philosophers’ were ‘first in the field’ in 
Germany, with a distinctly German philosophy compounded with 
Christian-Jewish messianism, scientific pretenticns, a dogmatism 
rivalling that of Luther, and ‘theory’ especially concocted for the 
‘needs’ of the proletariat, they had certain limitations. First of all, 
the atheism of the Marxian dogma antagonized many workers who 
were faithful to their already existing churches. Some of these 
formed parties and unions of their own, opposing the Marxists— 
a division on the basis of faith, not on the basis of class or social 
needs. Secondly, the violent hostility of Marxism to ‘peasant bar- 
barians’ and to the peasantry in general antagenized the bulk of 
the farming population—who constituted an actual majority of the 
population during the nineteenth century, and whose numbers kept 
them an important and influential element in political life. Similarly, 
it put serious obstacles in the way of Socialist appeals to varicus 
owner-workers in small-scale production, trade and commerce, public 
service, etc, most of whom were placed by the Marxists in the 
despised category of ‘petty-bourgeois.’ The German proletariat, had 
it been united by common interests and not divided by ‘faith, and 
had it cooperated with rural end urban owner-preducers, might 
easily have gained a secure majority against the Junkers, the fin-- 
ancial oligarchs and the growing plutocracy. But this did not 
correspond to the Marxian dogma, which appealed primarily to the 
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proletariat and put their alleged interests above those of all other 
classes. The German Social-Democrats gained the support of most 
proletarians, but even the entire industrial proleteriet was mot a 
majority of the population. German census returns stubbornly re- 
fused to adapt themselves to the requirements cf Marxism. 

In 1913, dn the eve of the first World War, Germany possessed 
the largest Socialist Party in the world, with the biggest represen- 
tation of any single party in the Reichstag. The Social-Demecrats 
looked forward to capturing full power in a few years. But this 
great party still had no concrete plan for the inauguraticn of 
Socialism; plans, said the Marxists, were ‘Utcpian!’ The Sccial- 
Democrats had great labor unions—trade and industrial— under their 
leadership. But these also had no plans fer assuming effective 
control of industry and inaugurating industrial democracy. They were 
appendages of the Party, and the “conquest of political power’ 
was of prime importance. The religion of Marxism had indeed been 
the “opium of the people.” The really constructive movement of 
economic cooperation was largely rural and non-Socialist. The 
consumers’ movement had been seriously retarded by the absurd 
doctrine that “any reduction in the cost of living brings with it an 
equal reduction in the rate of wages.” The Marxist refusal to 
participate in ‘bourgecis’ cabinets had left the conservative parties 
a continual monopoly of pclitical power, since the democratic ele- 
ments could not gain the upper hand without Social-Democrat support. 

On the other hand, Marx's ‘German’ aims had been realized 
to an alarming degree. Marx and Engels declared in the ‘Manifesto’ 
that the workers had no country, but this idea was already current 
in liberal and radical circles. (Marx himself got it in 1846 from 
Villegardelle, the French historian.) And even the ‘Manifesto’ 
statement was distictly qualified by the assertion that: “Since the 
proletariat must first of all win political power, become a naticnal 
class, and constitute itself as a nation, it is, so far, itself national.” 
Marx was hostile to “cosmopolitan fantasies” and remained at all 
times a nationalist and a German. German Marxism’s support of 
war was not a ‘betrayal’ of Marx, but was in the direct tradition 
of the founder of the faith. 

During the abortive German revolution of 1848, Marx (who 
had joined the German Democratic Party to promote the ‘bourg- 
eois’ revolution in order that the Cemmunists could seize power 
at the first available opportunity—the ‘dialectic precess’) wrote end 
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agitated for a strong central government, in opposition to the 
genuinely democratic elements who desired a federal union of 
German states. At the time, this was merely another Marxian con- 
tribution to reaction in Germany, but it is significant to note that 
it assisted the very trend tewarcs centralized authority which was 
first achieved by Bismarck and more fully by Hitler—and which 
Marxists could not consistently oppose. For it was based upon a 
an intense ‘Germanism’ which found expression in that same period 
in Marx’s violent attacks upon the Czechs and other Slavic peoples, 
‘counter-revolutionary’ and ‘reactionary’ nations who were opposing 
the ‘revolutionary’ Germans who had for centuries exerted ‘histor- 
ical initiative.’ These ‘dying’ nationalties must give in to “the action 
of historical causes that inevitably absorbs (therm) into a mere 
energetic stock.” 

In regard to the Scandinavians (who, like the Czechs, have 
given such magnificent examples of democratic social progress in 
our own day) Marx was equally emphatic. He actua!!y termed the 
war over Schleswig and Holstein Germany's “first revolutionary 
war,” justifying it as “the right of civilization against barbarism, of pro- 
gress against stability;” in short, “the right of historical development.” 
Germanism meant ‘historical initiative, but “Scandinavism consists 
in enthusiasm for a brutal, dirty, piratical, old-Nordic nationality. . . 
brutality towards women, chronic drunkenness, teary sentimentality 
alternating with Berserk fury.” Nazi Germany’s enslavement of the 
Czechs and Slovaks, Danes and Norwegians, can quote text and 
page from Marx for ‘justification.’ 

Marx called for the ‘unification’ of Germany as of more im- 
portance than its democratization—a ‘unification’ which would mean 
the subjugation of the neighboring Slavic and Scandinavian peoples, 
as well as Austria. He advocated a war against ‘reactionary’ Russia, 
which—like any other war—would necessitate the desired strong 
centralized Government in Germany, as well as establishing German 
‘civilizers’ over the Slavic ‘barbarians.’ 

Even the Austrians, however, were Germans, and in the war 
of 1859 Marx took the side of the German nationalists who were 
demanding that Prussia join Austria against France and Sardinia 
—against Lassalle, who emphasized that Francophobia and a France- 
Prussian war could not promote German democracy, and worked 
for continued neutrality in the conflict. Marx’s letter to Engels on 
the subject was significant: “the demand must be made of them 
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(the German governments) not to remain neutral, but, as you rightly 
say, to be patriotic. But the revolutionary point is to be given to the 
matter simply by stressing the antagonism to Russia...” (Marx’s italics) 
This demonstration of the ‘use’ of ‘revolutionary theory’ is instructive 
—and the German Marxists of later years were good learners. Marx, 
it should be added, was opposing Lassalle end his followers not only 
on ‘neutrality’ but on their emphatic demands fer political democracy. 

Only a few ‘highlights’ of Marx’s chauvinistic Germanism (often 
expressed in Machiavellian ‘revolutionary’ phrases) cen be given here. 
In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, Marx definitely took sides with 
Germany—with a side thought that “German predominance would... 
transfer the center of gravity of the workers’ movement in Western 
Europe from France to Germany .. Its predominance over the French 
on the world stage would also mean the predcminance of our theory 
over Proudhon’s... Anyway, as he remarked to Engels, “the French 
need a thrashing.” But the immediate and complete ‘thrashing’ of 
France and the seizure of power in Paris by the Communards altered 
Marx's attitude. He now posed as the champion of the Commune and 
the enemy of both Bismarck and Thiers. The Commume, indeed, was 
doomed from the start, but Marx saw at last the ‘unification of Ger- 
many, with the proclamation of the German Empire at Verseilles. 
And now he looked forward, as the “hest resilt” of the war for Ger- 
many, to the logically ‘inevitable’ secor.d war between Germany and 
Russia. 

So the German Marxists acted in the ‘best’ Marxian traditien 
when they refused to cooperate with British French and other workers 
to stave off the threat of war thirty years ago. And they did not 
‘betray’ Marx but ‘fulfilled’ him, when they veted war credits and 
active support against ‘reactionary’ Russia and ‘theoretically back- 
ward’ France —despite the opposition of such revisionists as Bernstein. 
So started the first World War—the beginnirg cf the end of 
progress and expanding democracy on the continent cf Europe. 

The tragic and terrible sequence of events since 1914 is our own 
current history. The Russian Empire collapsed, and the organization 
of a thoroughly socialized demecracy was begun— with the Sccialist 
Revolutionary Party as its powerful center. But before it could cen- 
solidate itself, the Russian Marxists— follewing the ‘line’ specifically 
laid down by Marx in 1850 —using the new freedom achieved by the 
democratic revolution to organize a blocdy conspiracy against it, 
seizing power by grossly dishonest appeals to brutalized soldiers erd 
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ignorant slum proletarians, establishing their own absolute dictat- 
orship, forcibly dissolving the Constituent Assembly and shooting 
its members —the elected representatives of the Russian people— 
down in the streets when they protested. 

Thus, the Bolsheviks launched their Marxist war against political 
and social demecracy, in Russia and in other countries. They invaded 
and subjugated little Georgia, which had set up a democratic Socialist 
Government. They launched an invasion of Socialist Finland—which 
had elected, in 1916, the worlds first Socialist majority; between the 
German Imperialists and the Communists the Finnish social democra- 
cy was destroyed, and it had hardly recovered when the Bolsheviks 
launched their more recent invasions. In Hungary, Bela-Kun gathered 
brutalized soldiers and ignorant slum-proletarjans to establish a 
despotic reign of terror according to the Marx-Moscow program— 
which was ended only by the victory of reaction. 

The Communist State had the vast territory of Russia upon which 
to levy for its war on democracy, and was able to spend tens of mil- 
lions for propaganda and conspiracy abroad, splitting the lator ard 
Socialist movements everywhere in order to promote groups taking 
orders from Mocow. In 1920-1 it promoted the first Fascist regime, 
giving active military and financial help to the Turkish Fascists— while 
the latter were tying the last Turkish Communists in sacks and drep- 
them into the Bosphorus. Two years later Mussolini, a former Marxian, 
imitated his Russian ‘comrades’ and— aided by a Com munist-promoted 
split in the Italian Socialist Party—established a Party dictatorship 
ingltaly, this time as ‘middle-class Bolshevism. The Russians did not 
neglect their fellow-Asiatics in China. They set up a puppet Party 
dictatorshio by military intervention in Outer Mongolia. Further south 
they financed a Chinese Communist Party and financed and reorgan- 
ized the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) as a disciplined body fer Party 
dictatorship; this latter body broke with Russia in 1927 and established 
an outright Fascist regime in China. With dictatership increesingly 
dominent in east Asia, the sermi-parliamentary recime in Japan finally 
went down. Japanese militarists and terrorists copied their Russian 
counterparts ia virtually ending Parliament, bloodily ‘purging’ oppon- 
ents, and setting up a complete political and economic dictatorship. 

In Germany, Moscow promoted bloedy outrages and uprisings 
against the democratic Goverrnment— Marxists cf the ‘Right’ with no 
constructive plans for realizing Socialism and faced with most serious 
foreign and internal problems. The ‘Left’ Marxists, pretending es 
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usual to be ‘revolutionary,’ inspired many brutalized soldiers and slum- 
proletarians to revolt, aiming to seize power and establish a bloody 
dictatorship as in Russia and Hungary. These rebellions were failures; 
most German workers were sufficiently stupified by ‘Right’ Marxism 
to resist the ‘Left.’ But in order to crush the rebels the Government 
had to have the aid of the German Reichswehr—to prevent a German 
Bolshevik dictatorship, with consequences worse than in Russia. 

So the Communist uprisings and conspiracies restricted the freer 
development of a more demccratic Sccialism in Germany and forced 
the democratic elements into partial dependence on the militarists. 
Moscow, however, began to deal with these militarists, promoting and 
encouraging violent agitaticn ecainst the Verseilles Treaty— prom- 
oting, in fact, German Nationalism es well as Communism. By 1930 
the Russian-enccuraged German militarists and the Russian-organized 
and financed German Communists had become so strong that the 
German democracy could no longer function by normal parliamentary 
procedure. The Nazis, with Communist cocpe:ation, paralyzed parlia- 
mentary government. In 1933 Hitler, who had utilized ‘Socialist’ appeals 
and tactics based directly upon Moscow's, followed the Russian ex- 
a.nple by setting up a Party dictatorship and ‘purging’ the opposition. 

Through Hitler, at last, Marx’s dream came true. A ‘proletarian’ 
was dictator of a greal, unified Germany, with ‘ccunter-revolutionary’ 
democracy stamped out and ‘capitalist Jewry’ murdered, exiled or 
dying in concentration camps. Germany was completely ‘unified’ under 
a powerful central Government, which in time extended its power over 
Austria, over ‘backward’ Czechs, Slevaks, Yugoslavs, over the ‘dirty 
and drunken’ Scandinavians, over the ‘theoretically backward’ French 
(who got another ‘thrashing’) and over ‘backward and barbarous’ Rus- 
sia, where the ‘civilizing’ Germans are rolling steadily ahead through 
the burning wheat-fields and over the devastated towns and cities. 
Marx, the seer and prophet, saw as no other man “the wave of 
the future,” and labored mightily to make it come true. 

Some day, indeed he may be rehabilitated as an ‘Aryan’ and 
honored in National Socialist Germany. But the day is not yet. For 
Hitler seized power with the slogans of ‘anti-Marxism, just as Lenin 
seized power with the slogans of ‘Peace and Bread’—and American 
Fascists hope to seize power through a ‘War against Fascism.’ But 
even these things are a tribute to the great genius of Marx, who 
was the first to use democratic slogans to destroy democracy. 


MEMOIRS OF 4 C.0. DURING THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


CEYMOLR ETKIN 


| am probably the only third assistant doorkeeper at a Dem- 
ocratic National Convention to be assigned by a draft board to a 
Civilian Public Service camp for conscientious objecters. It was 
much easier, of course, to become a third assitant doorkeeper at 
the Chicago Convention in 1940 than it was to be adjudged a sincere 
c.o. by my local Selective Service Board. For the former all cne 
had to do was to see his Congressman. In the summer of I94I, 
when | was shipped to the Buck Creek camp near Marion, North 
Carolina, | doubt that there was a Reprentative or a Senator who 
would even admit acquaintanceship with a pacifist. 

Getting into a ‘conchie’ camp is no easy matter furthermore. 
You hava to convince your draft board that you can properly handle 
a question like: “Suppcese a German came rushing at you with a 
meat cleaver, what would you dc?” 

Even after you have demonstrated your sincerity by answering 
such questions there is no guarantee that you will ever reach camp. 
For instance, it took one of our campers, Ted B, a month to get 
to the barracks from the railroad station at Marion, which is only 
(3 miles away. Last October having been assigned to our camp, Ted 
was shipped out from his home in Tennessee. In the regular manner 
he got off the train at Marion and telephoned the Camp Director 
that he was waiting to be picked up by the station wagon. Somebody 
slipped up somewhere because Ted waited 4 hours and nobody came 
for him. Finally, Ted became disgusted and took the train back to 
Tennessee. Upon arrival home, he contacted his local draft board 
and explained the situation. In the meantime he went back to work 
at his old job in the railroad shop. One month later, in November, 
his draft board and the Camp Administration went into a huddle and 
Ted was re-shipped. This time the signals were straight end all 
went well because the station wagon arrived before Ted’s train. 

On the other hand, some fellows get into camp though they 
never belonged there in the first place. Take Allen G, for instance. 
Allan was a Reserve Officer and cne ccy he received from the 
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American Friends Service Commitee, the civilian agency operating 
the camps, a letter inviting him to take a run down and visit the place. 
He took them up on it but the Director's staff mistook him for a 
c.o. and assigned him to a bunk. That was in February. Finally some 
time in June Selective Service notified the Director that it was 
all a mistake, that Allan had no business in a camp for conscien- 
tious objectors, that he should be released immediately. 

For some time after arriving at camp | kept my ears and eyes 
open for entertaining incidents since | was co-editor cf the carp 
paper. | had secured this position because was able to borrow from a 
friend of mine a mimeograph machine on which we published the paper. 
Another camper made the mimeoscope machine for stencil and stylus 
work and this gave him title to the other half of the editorshi¢. 

It took us about three issues, however, to realize that among 
conscientious objectors sex is a touchy subject. In the third issue 
we ran an interview | had written concerning the camp nurse, Edith 
K. She was the daughter cf a Missionary in !ndia-but not a bit on 
the prim side. We .gave the story a flash heading: “Happy Husband 
Ground,” and in it we dared to suggest the possibility cf her 
finding a husband among the bunch of campers. However, she hed 
stated that she was a man hater so we put that down; she also 
stated that originally she had hoped to become an obstetrical nurse 
so we recorded that fact. That was the last time we dared even to 
hint that there might be a difference between men and women. 
The day after the interview appeared the storm broke. 

One camper came to us in a rage and flung at me the query: 
“Did you write that article?” At first | thought that somehow or 
other a quotation from Mein Kampf had crept into the commentary. 
“That article abcut Edith!” he exclaimed. When | merely asked 
what about it, he snapped: “It stinks!” 

Another camper told me he first tore cut the page on which 
the article appeared before he mailed. the paper to his parents. A 
few other campers, | understand, ran to Edith and assured her that 
they had the deepest sympathies for her. 

| never could see why we had to be such tin saints in order to 
uphold our reputations as conscientious objectors. It was impessible 
for all of us to walk around like angels with halos and because a 
few of us tried to remain natural we got into at least one little 
mess; viz., shortly after December 7th, on the editorial pace cf 
Marion's (oaly) loca! paper, there appearcd, in crit the fcllewing: 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
To Dr Raymond Binford, Director of the Buck Creek 


Civilian Public Service Camp for Conscientious Objectors 


“,.. In the all-out days that confront us, the boys will have 
to be reminded that any indiscretions on their part will weigh 
heavily against them, for sentiment is preponderantly against their 
school of thought. | have particular reference to persistant stories 
going the rounds that some of the boys have been a bit too 
ardent in their prepaganda work with some of cur young women, 
and that some ‘affairs’ have developed which might not be al- 
together above suspicion. 


“... | haven't taken the pains to investigate eye-witness 
reports of roadhcuse parties where liquer is served, etc. | trust 
that if they are unfounded they will no loncer persist. But | am 
sure that you can see why ultra-meticulous care, so far as per- 
sonal conduct is concerned, is necessary among those who are 
so ultra-high principled in one especial respect.” 


The facts of the case, as clearly as could be determined, were 
these: some of the carpers had dated a few Marion girls, taken 
them for a beer and dance to the so-called “roadhouse”’—- acthirg 
more than an ordinary beer joint boastirg a jukebex and a dance 
floor. Together with cther Marion boys and girls, campers had gone 
there many times before. 

However, if you've ever been acquainted with pacifists you will 
easily imagine the excitement that brewed when the newspaper 
article first appeared on the bu'letin board. To some c.o.’s beer 
aid dancing and dates are as taboo as pigs knuckles on the dinner 
table in an orthodox Jewish home. One camper threatened to write 
to the National Service Board for Religicus Objectors, liason agency 
between Selective Service and the American Friends Service Com- 
mitze, requesting transfer to another camp. “When | came here,” he 
kept repeating, “| thought that | would be among decent, moral men. 
I’m getting out of here new.” The troubled waters became no less 
troubled when our camp Director in a most solemn tone arose at 
the suoper table and pleaded with the “guilty ones” to see him pri- 
vately and “lay bare” the whole incident so that he could teke ike 
proper action. The entire c.o. movement, it seemed, was in jeopardy. 

On the whole, though, relations with the community were gecd. 
Every once in a while, of course, a bombshell would explode. The 
entry of the United States into total shooting war on December 7th, 
for instance resulted in two casualties: The Chamber of Ceommerce 
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deprived our basketball team of the use of the Marion Community 
Building for practice sessions; the girl-friend of my bunk-mate called 
“the whole thing off.” Her parents and friends put the heat on her, 
made her feel that dating a c.o. was like going out with a Japanese spy. 

Fighting forest fires was a seasonal task for us. Our regular 
work project was the development of a national park under the 
supervision of the National Park Service of the Department cf In- 
terior. | always felt something of a cross between pity and sympathy 
for the NPS foremen who supervised our daily labor. Many of us 
were individualistic to the nth degree but to our foremen we must 
have appeared as just plain screwballs. 

We had one camper, Stanley M, who formerly had keen a 
government clerk for the Bureau of the Census. Stanley wes cre 
thing and all things at the same time. He was a Socialist, a Christien 
Scientist and a nudist. It didn’t matter much to the NPS forerren 
what our politics or our religions were, but they drew the line cn 
nudism, at least below the belt. 

Stanley arrived in November, 1941, but the weather was still 
mild; in fact at times during that month it was het. Stanley had 
made the acquaintance of a fellow-camper, Jim S, who was something 
of a faddist, too. Jim was a Jehovah Witness and a vegetarier. 
They knew each other for a short time when Jim converted Sterley 
to vegetarianism and, in turr, Stanley talked Jim into nudism. Ore 
of those warm November days came along and gave both a chance 
to practice what Stanley preached. However the supervisor theuckt 
that shoveling dirt in the nude was not complying with the Naticnal 
Park Service regulations. Stanley and Jim rather reluctantly redonned 
their clothes. The weather turned ccld the very next dey so no 
further conflicts on that score arose—-et least for the Fall of ic4!. 

The question of what to wear on the job or what not to wear 
sprung up again in the summer of 1042. Came June and the ter- 
perature started to climb. Some of the boys thought it weuld te 
a good idea to develop an early tan and tock off their shirts while 
working. At this time we had a new supervisor who krew nothirg 
about the nudist episode and he immediately put his foot down. 
But the boys were adament. It was het. It wes uncemforteble to 
work while wearing a shirt. Why couldn't we go shirtless? “Nationel 
Park Service regulations say shirts cr else...” we were told. O.K. 
\/2’ll wear our shirts. We'll comply with the regulations. But, takirg 
a ieaf from the nudists, we'll go withcut our pants. “There ere no 
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regulations about pants,” we connived. 

The supervisor wrote a hurried note to the regional office at 
Roanoke, Va. Back came the answer with a compromise settlement: 
“No shirts O.K. But no pants—nothing doing.” 

As stated before, campers were very individualistic. They had 
little respect for authority, even made jokes about the organization 
that financially supported and maintained the camps, the American 
Friends Service Commitee. “The American Fiends Nervous Com- 
mittee” is the way one camper nicknamed that organization. 

In the early days of camp life, the A.F.S.C. had published a 
booklet entitled ‘Creative Pioneering’ which forecast a vivid picture 
of how Civilian Public Service would shape up. Democracy and 
voluntarism would be the keynotes. However, for one reason or 
another, the pattern of CPS life that finally outlined itself was 
that of the now-extinct CCC with its hierarchy of appointees and 
its veneration fer authority and orders. We used to kid each other 
by the slogan: “Take that knife out of my back; I'll volunteer.” 

The division of the Selective Service System that. controlled 
our camps was the Camp Operations Division. Some of the officials 
there had tough sledding trying to fathom what a conscientious 
objector was. Early in camp history Mr Victor O, an inspector of 
camps for the Camp Operations Divisicn came down to Buck 
Creek, spent a few days looking around and then made a little 
speech before us in the recreation hall. In the course of his talk 
he mentioned the fact that there were a lot of political cbjectors 
-—men who based their convictions against war on their study of 
government, economics and sociology rather than on the Bible— 
and he was going to see to it that this type of objecter was 
removed from camp. He seemed unaware of the fact that political 
and philosophical objectors had as legal a right to be in a camp 
as religious and humanitarian objectors. Being a political objector 
myself (having become a pacifist after long activity in the Socialist 
Party) | facetiously asked Mr O, “Do you mean the Socialists?” 

“| don’t care whether they are Socialists or Mohammedans,” 
he replied, ‘I'm talking about political objectors.” 


